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FLAGS AND COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


THE WHALE AND 
THE SARDINE 

STRANGE ADVENTURE 
OF KOMMETJE BAY 

Extraordinary Coincidence in 
Atlantic and African Waters 

A TWICE-TOLD TALE 

At Africa’s southernmost corner a 
school of whales has just repeated the 
rash and tragic raid which their brethren 
of the Northern Atlantic made last year 
on Dornoch Firth. 

More than a hundred whales drove 
into the shallow waters of the Bay 
of Kommetje, in pursuit it is supposed 
of sardines, on Christmas Eve. They 
were stranded, and vainly strove to get 
back to sea. A farmer witnessed their 
arrival, and his simple tale draws a 
strange picture of the sight. 

Curious Sight at Daybreak 

He was out with his dog when he saw 
in, the. faint light of daybreak what he 
took at first to be a number of boats 
coming in. Then he saw that the dark 
objects were not boats but whales. 
Two or three were already in the surf, 
thrashing the water with their tails. 
As they became stranded they reared 
up almost on end, and the beholder of 
this strange sight declares that they 
roared and moaned in their distress. 

He ran to call a friend, and the two 
went closer to see better. The sea was 
alive with the strange creatures. By 
this time at least fifty were already 
stranded and the noise they made was 
terrible. Farther out to sea there 
appeared to be hundreds of others 
blowing and spouting. 

Is there any possible explanation ?• 
The Kommetje fishermen, who had been 
afraid to put out to the sardine fisher) 7 
because of this strange and sudden 
inroad of the whales, think the breathing 
apparatus of the whales became clogged 
with the sandy waters of the bay. 

Like the Dornoch Whales - 

The explanation may be right, but 
the extraordinary fact remains that the 
Kommetje whales, like the Dornoch 
whales ten months ago, were not de¬ 
terred by the fate of one or two of the 
school, but rushed in after them to 
share it. Not less astonishing is the 
fact that, according to Dr. E.‘ L. Gill, 
of the South African Museum, the, 
whales which committed suicide in 
South Africa were the same species as 
those which perished in the same way 
5000 miles away at Dornoch. 

The false killer whales of Dornoch, 
specimens of which are now preserved 
in the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, had rarely been seen 
or known of for a hundred years before 
they came ashore to die. The Kom¬ 
metje whales are also false killers, un¬ 
known before in South African waters. 

It is one of the strangest coincidences 
ever recorded. Picture on page 9 



Jack Frost Calls on Two Capitals 




An Arctic scene near London—a team ot Saraoyedes in their clement 


Winter sports near Paris—an expert skater displays his skill on the frozen lake at Enghien, a 

suburb of the French capital 


THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM CAT 

Mike Passes On 

TWENTY YEARS ON DUTY 

The British Museum cat is dead. No 
longer does he sit in the sun at the 
door of the porter's lodge in the 
great entrance to the Museum. He 
has gone to whatever happy hunting 
ground is.the heaven of good-and faith¬ 
ful cats. 

For close on twenty, .years, they tell 
us, Mike had been on duty at the 
Museum gate, - few ' beings in London 
’more favoured. Great scholars, 
archaeologists, artists who would never 
look at anyone so humble as the 
writer, would always stop and say 
“How do you do?” to Mike, stroke 
him, and- let him walk against their 
legs, tail up. - ' - 

That alone, perhaps, would make 
Mike proud." Then, also, he was a most 
independent cat, being about three 
times a pensioner on human bounty. 
He was a pensioner of the fish man, the 
butcher’s man, the cat's-meat man, let 
alone the Chief Porter himself. Mike 
had never to wonder where his tenth- 
from-the-next meal was coming from. 

What Strangers Thought 

Before . Mike died ’he was very old 
indeed, his coat falling, body very thin. 
Strangers would annoy the Chief Porter 
by saying “ Doesn’t that cat look starved, 
poor little thing,” as they went by. 
And but for politeness Mike’s master 
would have said what he thought of 
them, with stacks of bits laid on the 
shelf in his tiny lodge, bits that Mike 
was too old and tired and sleepy to eat. 

And now Mike has gone. The 
Museum readers and students who go 
through the great gates daily miss him 
badly. It is hard to get out of the 
habit of saying ” How do you do ? ” to 
a cat that liked to hear that, however 
much he pretended he did not care. 

And as it .is not every cat that is the 
Museum cat and lives till nearly 
twenty, there is a whisper that perhaps 
a sentence in his memory may be 
chiselled on a stone near the entrance. 
We shall see. 

A FATHER AND HIS SONS 

A boy in Jersey who. began life as a 
stevedore grew up very rich. He is 
Thomas Benjamin Frederick Davis. He 
had two sons. 

.Three years ago Mr. Davis bought a 
farm in Jersey and endowed it with 
£50,000 as an experimental farm in 
memory of his son Glanham. He 
handed the farm over to Jersey. 

Now Mr. Davis has given a second 
£50,000 in memory of his son Howard, 
who was killed in the war. This time 
the money is to be spent in educating 
and training deserving schoolboys in 
Jersey to enter the public services 
of the Empire. 
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A VISION OF THE 
UNIVERSE 

PROFESSOR BICKERTON 
AND HIS IDEA 

A Life of Enthusiasm for 
Knowledge of the Heavens 

WHEN TWO STARS PASS 

In the first month of the New Year 
our old friend Professor Alexander 
Bickcrton passed on to become one with 
that Universe whose . greatness, .and 
mystery had been his single thought 
for so many of his 87 years. 

He had not always been an astronomer. 
It was more than forty years ago, 
while a Professor of Chemistry in Can¬ 
terbury College, New Zealand, that his 
.great idea came to him. It dawned on 
his mind as a new star shines suddenly 
and inexplicably in the heavens. 

Why should a heavenly body burst 
into dazzling brightness, he asked, and 
why should the brightness, so greatly 
transcending that of millions of other 
stars, so quickly fade ? The answer 
seemed to him so clear that there could 
be no other. ■ 

How Two Stars Become Three 

Somewhere in that dark abyss, where 
till the new star was born there had 
been no gleam of light, a dark’ star 
approached another, which might, like 
itself, be a dead sun, or one so old that 
its gleam was imperceptible in the 
astronomer’s telescope. -As the two ap¬ 
proached, grazed, and passed, the 
stupendous gravitational attraction they 
exerted on one another kindled one or 
both to, flame as they tore, fragments 
out of one another’s sides. 

Great flaming streamers, a million 
• times greater than the grazing stars, 
shot out. ■ They lit distant worlds. 
Their light was brighter to eyes on our 
Earth than the reflected light of Venus, 
a billion times nearer. The two stars 
passed, the flames Sank down again ; 
and there remained not two stars, but 
three. Two were in fragments; the 
third body was what was left of the 
passing collision. 

The Theory Doubled 

That was Professor Bickerton’s vision, 
ft seemed to him the most important 
thing in life. He must tell it to the 
world. He told it to the world of New 
Zealand, where he was a respected 
teacher, and at first his colleagues 
listened and admired. But a new 
theory in the watchful patient science of 
astronomy is very hard to establish. 
When other astronomers began to 
question it, to pick holes in it, New 
Zealand began to lose faith. 

Not so Professor Bickerton. He lost 
neither faith nor heart. He was of the 
stuff that would have died for his belief. 
In these days that was not required of 
him, but he nearly starved for it. 

He w r as untiring and persistent. The 
university authorities did not approve ; 
it was not astronomical ideas they 
wanted from him but more ordinary 
teaching. To cut a melancholy story 
short, he was asked to resign his pro¬ 
fessor’s chair or his theory. 

A Friend in Need 

Give up his theory ! Never ! Alex¬ 
ander Bickerton gave up his professor¬ 
ship at sixty, and began to earn his 
living another way. Things would 
have gone ill with him if it had not 
been for Lord Dudley, who helped to 
raise a fund to send him to England. 

Tf in the quarter of a century that he 
lived in this country he never quite 
established a theory in which there are 
many mathematical difficulties to be 
overcome he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the great idea, in another 
. different form, had a wide acceptance. 
It.resembles the planetismal hypothesis 
of Chamberlin and Moulton, the Ameri¬ 
can authorities, and is not without 
a partial blessing from Sir James Jeans. 


LOOKING AT THE 
INVISIBLE 

How the X-Ray Does It 

PUTTING THE ATOM IN 
ITS PLACE 

If v r e put on X-ray spectacles we can 
see. the atom after all, though, if the 
truth be told, the atom is really far too 
small for our eyes to see. - 

That is what Professor W. L. Bragg, 
the brilliant son of the ' brilliant Sir 
William, has been just explaining, in a 
way that Peter Simple might envy. 

It would be easy for Peter Simple to 
tell why the-eye can never see an atom. 
The eye sees..things with the help of the. 
tiny ripples’of light reflected back to the. 
eye from the objects on \yhich they fall. 
But: the atom' is so small that, these 
ripples are too large and' coarse; tofbef 
reflected from.it; : v; ,, ’• V 

Reflected X-Rays 

The ripples go round the atom, wrap¬ 
ping it about. Something smaller is 
wanted. The ripples’of. X-rays are the, 
thing. They are so small 'That atoms 
would stop them and reflect them. 

The eye is not able to see these in¬ 
flected X-rays any better than before, 
because they remain too short in the 
ripple. A microscope would not be the 
least bit of help. But a piece of sensi¬ 
tised photographic paper can catch what 
the eye would miss. 

On this paper an image of the arrange¬ 
ments of atoms as discovered in a crystal 
by the X-rays will print itself. The 
result is a true image of the arrangement 
of the atoms. 

A microscope will magnify a thousand 
times. The images of the arrangements 
of atoms are equal to a magnification 
one hundred million times. 


A YOUNG MAN AND THE 
THAMES 

Beautifying the South Bank 
WHAT MR. RALPH KNOTT DID 

Just as the news comes that the 
County Hall is to be completed on the 
south bank of the Thames comes the news 
that Mr. Ralph Knott, its architect, has 
passed away. • 

It is about 21 years since he heard 
on the telephone that his plan had been 
accepted. He was on the staff of a famous 
architect, and had competed quietly, 
without mentioning it in his office. 

He threw himself into the work of this 
great building with enthusiasm, and it 
must have been to him a great joy 
that his name would be associated with 
the beginning of the beautifying of the 
south bank of the Thames. C.N. 
readers will live to see the bank made 
beautiful from Westminster Bridge to 
Blackfriars, and when the last building 
is set up at the City end they may 
remember with gratitude the work of 
Mr. Ralph Knott,' the young architect 
who began it. 


Continued from the previous column 

Therefore we may hope and believe 
that old Professor Bickerton, who from 
the time of his clever boyhood and his 
brilliant manhood had always worked 
hard and been content with a little, was 
happy in the end with the recognition 
the world gave him. 

It was one of Professor Bickerton’s 
first encouragements on his return to 
England before the war that his service 
to scientific thought was recognised in 
one of our own. publications, and he 
looked back to this appreciation as the 
first notable witness to the turning of 
the tide in his favour. The Editor 
of the C.N. looks back with pleasure 
on the fact that he was able to extend 
this public recognition, to a pioneer who 
paid a great price for his faith in an 
idea which, whether finally accepted or 
not, was the product of profound know¬ 
ledge and brilliant imagination. 


OUT OF ENGLAND 
INTO FRANCE 

HOW SHALL WE GO? 

The Many Ways of Getting i 
Across the Channel 

ON, OVER, OR UNDER? 

A committee is to be set up, with all 
political parties represented on it, to 
consider the Channel Tunnel afresh. 

• It is almost certain that- something 
will be done to. improve our com- 
munications with France, and it will 
probably be • by a ■ tunnel; :, but • a 
wonderful series of possibilities are now 
presenting themselves. A. > ; 

At present we have a choice of two 
ways of getting across,-by boat on the 
'surface of the Channel and by aeroplane 
above it. In theory there is a third, 
by submarine below the surface. 

Alternatives to a Tunnel 

.. ’’ But thcTnost-talked-of and the most 
likely 'development is, of course, the 
tunnel'under The bed of the sea. -There 
is a very interesting idea of making a 
road tunnel , side by side with it for 
.motor-traffic. There is still another 
idea of a railway tube, not under¬ 
ground, but lying .on the Channel bed ! 
Another idea is to have a tube sus¬ 
pended halfway between the bed and 
the surface, and another proposal is to 
have it just below the surface. Yet 
another scheme is a tube actually on 
the surface, held in position by a series 
of anchors. , All these tubes would be 
for railways. 

There are people who think the 
necessities would be met by a plan we 
described a month or two ago known 
as a train ferry, by which boats take 
whole railway trains on board and carry 
them across, so that passengers can 
continue their journey without having 
to leave the coaches. 

The Bridge Proposal 

Then there is a scheme for running 
embankments or piers out to sea from 
either side, leaving a gap halfway for 
shipping to pass, with a train ferry 
between the ends. 

Finally there is the bold and pic¬ 
turesque" idea of a bridge right across. 
Great engineers considered this a .quite 
possible scheme 40 years ago. It 
would, they said, take ten years to 
build, use a million tons of steel, and 
cost 34 million pounds. The spans, 
they said, need be no wider than those 
of the Forth Bridge and would be 180 
feet high. If the scheme were tackled 
today the spans would have to be 
higher and they could easily be made 
wider. It was proposed to make it 
possible, in case of need, to remove the 
final spans at either end of the bridge. 

Talk of a Motor-Road 

It is a wonderful thing that it should 
be regarded as soberly possible and 
even reasonable to make a bridge right 
across so wide an expanse of water. 
Perhaps it is just as wonderful that 
there should be talk of a motor-road 
underneath. There is a motor-tunnel 
under the Hudson at New York and 
another is now being made under the 
Mersey at Liverpool. 

The Channel motor-tunnel would, 
like these, be really two parallel tunnels 
with one-way traffic in each. It would 
then be possible to go by bus from 
almost anywhere in England to almost 
anywhere in Europe. It has been 
suggested that a similar tunnel should 
be made to Northern Ireland between 
.Stranraer and Larne, so connecting 
Dublin with Paris and Moscow by road ! 

The only way of crossing that has 
not yet been considered seems to be a 
footpath ! It would be a pleasant walk 
in fine weather. 

We may be sure that something will 
be done, and soon, with one or more of 
these ideas. 


Arabs and TheIr 

INDEPENDENCE 
Iraq Wants to Grow Up 

When the League gave a mandate to 
Britain- to take charge of-Mesopotamia 
and help her until she was able to stand 
alone, Britain was only being asked to 
extend to Iraq (as we must now call 
Mesopotamia) work she had long been 
doing in all parts of the world. • ; 

It is difficult and delicate work, in. the 
course" of which there" must .bften.be 
difference's of opinion between teacher 
and pupil, as experience everywhere libs 
very clearly shown. 

There is such a difference of opinion 
in Iraq just now. Iraq thinks she is 
already. grown up, and wishes to .say 
good-bye to Britain and join the League 
as a sovereign State. , Britain thinks she 
is nearly grown up,' blit ■riot quite, and 
that she must wait a little longer before 
she can join the League. The year before 
last, when King Feisul was in London, 
a new treaty was drawn up defining the 
extent of British' control, but Iraq has 
never ratified it, and now the Prime 
Minister and his cabinet have resigned 
rather than do so. 

Britain’s Goodwill " 

The things they chiefly object to are; 
Britain’s claim that the higher com¬ 
manders in the Iraq army must be 
nominated or approved by her, and that 
where fighting lias to be undertaken by 
combined British and Iraq forces a 
British officer should be in command ; 
also that Iraq should pay the extra cost 
of keeping British forces in Iraq as well 
as the expenses of the British High 
Commissioner and his staff. 

It seems clear that these individual 
differences only gain importance from 
Iraq’s desire for complete independence. 
Happily the Prime Minister, Abdul 
Muhsin Beg, recognises fully the good¬ 
will of Britain. He is convinced that 
Iraq’s best interests lie in strengthening 
the bonds of friendship with Britain, 
and is asking his countrymen to do 
nothing to prejudice that friendship. 

HELP FROM NOWHERE 
The Answered Prayers 

Off Virginia Capes the Italian steamer 
Florida lay helpless after the storm, 
700 miles from land, her decks , awash, 
her lifeboats smashed. The Florida, in 
fact, was sinking. 

She had an emergency wireless set 
which emitted a feeble splutter. It 
seemed little good. The poor Italian 
sailors, some of them praying, others 
half demented, had given up hope. 

Then, as if in answer to their prayers, 
a searchlight flashed through the dark¬ 
ness. The steamer America came batt¬ 
ling through the waves to their help. 

The 32 Italian sailors at their last gasp 
were taken aboard by Captain Fried 
and safely landed. This Captain Fried, 
brave fellow and great seaman, is the 
same man who, commanding the Roose¬ 
velt, three years ago rescued the crew 
of the British, steamer Antinoe after 
a four-days battle with the Atlantic. 


THINGS SAID 

I am a Free Trader. Mr. Churchill . 

We ought to llappify more. 

The Chief Scout 

Very nearly everything very nearly 
didn’t happen. Mr. Philip Gasdalla 

A baby is a whole-time work for a 
woman. • A West Ham doctor . 

The British soldier today drinks So 
per cent less beer and reads 80 per cent 
more books than in 1914. A pairs 
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CITY GROWING UPWARD • SPRING-CLEANING A LINER • RIVER POSTMAN 



Friend9—A little boy on an Australian sheep 
station numbers among his friends two 
kangaroos, with whom he sometimes shares 


, his food, as this picture shows. 
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Growing Upward—New York is famous for 
its skyscrapers. Here is a new one going up, 
the Chanin Building of 56 storeys. 



Sawing Snow—The Exmoor villageof Simons- 
bath was cut off for a week by huge snowdrifts, 
and saws were used to cut a way through* 



Puss-in-Boots—Seeing a snowboot this Per¬ 
sian kitten thought it would like to iliustrats 
the title of tho old story. 



1. The Olympio in dry dock at Southampton for her spring clean 


2. Workmen o? many trades going aboard for the cleaning and decorating operations 


3. Repairing th^ gigantic rudder 


4. Refitting one of the propellers 


5. Craftsmen at work on the interior decorations 

It is early to talk ot spring-cleaning, but a ship must undergo this necessary operation during 
the slack season. Here are some pictures ot the Olympic undergoing a thorough overhaul. 



River Postman—Perhaps the strangest post¬ 
man’s round of all is that of IVIr. H. L. Evans*, 
s een here setting out to deliver letters to 
barges and steamers in the Pool of London* 



Flying Coach—Several 30-ton railway coaches 
for South Africa were put aboard with ease by 
this huge crane at the London Docks. 



Strange Visitors—When a new consignment 
of animals reached the Clyde for a Scottish 
zoo this Tibetan arrived with a native sheep. 



The Dinner Bell—At the Home of Rest for 
Horses at Cricklewood this clever old horse 
rings the bell when it is dinner-time. 
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POOR OLD JIM . 

THE FRIEND OF BIRDS 
AND CATS 

Paddington Station Will Not 
r Be Quite the Same Again 

A G.W.R. MEMORY 

' One of London’s most lovable charac¬ 
ters has said good-bye to his friends, 

• Among them is a C.N. reader who has 
written to tell a little.of his humbleAnd 
beautiful story. . . 

; James-Parkes \vas,’.Ais .name, blit of 
course Londoners never call a man by 
his right name if they love him, and so 
he was always called Catsmeat, or Poor 
Old Jim. , 

Catsmeat is not a romantic sort of 
nickname, but at least it was apt. 
Every night this poor old man would 
appear in Paddington Goods Station 
and whistle. It was as if the Pied Piper 
had come with his flute. An army of 
miserable cats came rushing 1 up to 
receive his charity. While he fed them 
sparrows settled oil his head and shoul¬ 
ders, demanding their share of the feast. 

Like Wild Animals 

The cats at the station are strays who 
roam the place hunting for rats. Like 
wild animals living on prey, these poor 
beasts have no master and no home, but 
they had a friend in Old. Jim, For fifty 
years lie never failed, them'. ' 

He brought bread for the sparrows 
every morning, and set pans of warm 
. water for than in the winter. . 

Who was he ? strangers will wonder. 
All eccentric rich man, perhaps. No, he 
was a railway goods carman; but he 
made his wages keep his furred and 
feathered friends besides himself. For 
50 years he served the GAV.R., getting 
his living in the Goods Station at Pad¬ 
dington where the stray cats and the 
sparrows got theirs.’ They were his 
comrades. After he retired he did not 
give them up, 

A Strange Bodyguard 

When he died, in his 74th year, Old 
Jim had a wonderful funeral, for many 
people had loved him. His fellow- 
workers thronged to d.o him honour, and 
the G.W.R. sent a motor-lorry to carry 
the wreaths. 

That was not all. When all that was 
mortal ol him was brought out of his 
old home people saw that a dog and a 
cat were sitting on either side of the 
door No one had brought them. It was 
a strange coincidence that one who so 
loved animals should have such a body¬ 
guard. And hardly had people noticed 
that before two sparrows flew low over 
the coffin, as if the birds as well as the 
beasts had come to say farewell to him. 

The street will not be the same, the 
Goods Yard will not be the same, 
without poor Old Jim. But we ought not' 
to call him poor any longer. Surely he is 
now talking about animal friendships to 
Saint Francis and Walter Scott. ‘ . 

Bill Sikes Dying Out 

The hero of one -of.John Galsworthy’s 
most charming short stories reminds us 
of poor Old Jim. He was a flute-player 
who gave up his post in a theatre to a 
married player, and starved on a tiny 
pension in order to be able to feed 
_ hungry cats and birds. 

It is just what Old Jim would have 
done. Perhaps some readers of Ultima 
Thule have thought the tale too fanciful, 
but poor Old Jim’s life proves that the 
novelist was true to Nature. 

The time is coming when the title of 
realist will be given to the man who 
w'rites about beauty instead of the man 
who writes about ugliness, for the world 
is moving steadily away from dirt and 
cruelty and hate to kindness and love 
and peace. Bill Sikes is dying out: 
Old Jim is coming into his own. 
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THE HARE AND THE 
HOLE ' 


PUTTING THE STARS 
IN THEIR PLACES 


With Apologies to Aesop 

By Peter Puck 

A rabbit and a hare lived on a piece 
of waste land which was divided from a 
rich cornfield by a bank and a thick 
hedge of thorns. 

Every night the rabbit crept through a 
tunnel he had made in the bank and 
began to feed on the corn. The hare 
appeared much later, looking weary, 
and with her fur bedraggled. 

“ What road clo you take, Mistress ? ” 
the rabbit ‘ asked one night. 

"I run along the hedge to the stone 
wall,” replied the hare, "and I leap 
that. Then I find myself in a lane 
which leads me at length to a pond. 

I swim acrots it, follow the high road 
700 yards, cross two meadows, squeeze 
’under a gate, and here I am.” 

“ It would be quicker to make a tunnel 
under the hedge," said the rabbit. 

” You horrify me ! ” cried the hare. 
" Dig a hole in the earth—never ! 
I might come out on the other side of 
the world,” 

" You would come out in Prosperity 
Field,” said the rabbit. 

“ Dig a hole—never I ” exclaimed 
the hare again. ‘‘I might find a 
dragon lurking there.” 

" You arc more likely to meet a fox 
in the lane,” retorted the rabbit, "or 
be seized by a pike in the pond.” 

" I think holes are dangerous,” per¬ 
sisted the hare. “They might upset 
gravity.” . ....... ' 

“You have' upset‘ miue,’’.’,: ijaiej, .tljc 
rabbit. ' : - ■ /a. y ; C . •. ■>; A,a 

Not long afterwards, the hare was lol¬ 
loping down the lane, keeping a sharp 
look-out for foxes/ when a dark form 
swooped out of the sky, and the bare 
ended her career with an eagle. 

- Moral . , . 

Airships, poison-gas bombs, long-range 
guns, battleships, and a food shortage are 
far more dangerous to cur right little light 
little island than the Channel Tunnel.. 


AN IDEA FOR GARDENERS 
Farewell to Greenfly and 
Caterpillar 

The nice gardener docs not grudge the 
birds their tithe of his fruit. They earn 
it. But he cannot feel brotherly love 
for the greenfly, the black army, and 
the caterpillar. 

Now the biologists have come to his 
aid, They tell him that he can grow his 
own insecticide, and that it will be 
quite harmless to man. 

. He has only to plant the flower called 
by some pyrethrutn and by others 
chrysanthemum cincrariaefolium. 

. I11 the Annals of Applied Biology for 

1928 we arc told that chemists have 
long known how Persian and Caucasian 
insect powders were made from ground 
pyrethrutn flowers, but they did not 
feel sure that the plants would be as 
-successful in our islands. 

Seed w 7 as brought from abroad and 
sowm in the autumii in seven parts of 
England. In the spring the seedlings [ 
were planted out 18 inches apart and 
by the autumn had covered the ground 
so completely that there was no room 
for a single weed to lift its'head. 

The flower-heads Were - gathered and 
dried for six weeks. Then they were 
ground and diluted with water. The 
result was death to Aphis rumicis. 

This home-made insecticide is not a 
cure-all, and it is curious to note that 
while it is deadly to most caterpillars 
the cabbage moth larvae proved highly 
resistant to it. But it is undoubtedly 
a valuable aid to the market-gardener. 

He can spray fruit and vegetables 
generously with this solution, for it is 
one of the few things which is poisonous 
to-man’s enemies and not to man. 


How the Nations Work 
Together 

THt MAKING OF A CALENDAR 

Look in the calendar and you will 
see rows of figures which give the 
Right Ascension and .the Declination of 
the Sun and Moon for every day. 

.Masses of other information are in 
some of these calendars. There is the 
Right Ascension and Declination. 6f 
St of the stars of the sky at any hour 
ot the day. There arc dates and hours 
of the eclipses of the Sun and Moon; 
there, arc the hourly positions of the 
planets and llicir moons. 

These facts and figures do not appear 
without some hard thinking. There 
are patient, luird-working astronomers 
working day and night all over the 
world to produce them. 

They begin their tasks .six years 
ahead, and if all the people of the world 
were as busy as this Astronomical 
League of Nations in working together 
the task of Geneva would be easy, for 
there would bo no time to fight. 

A Six-Years Task 

Greenwich Observatory and the arith¬ 
meticians of the Nautical Alluahafc 
Office begin the work. They calculate 
results for a year, and then send them 
out to the rest of the astronomers of.tile 
world as a sort of foundation oil which to 
work. Then the United States, Germany, 
France, or Spain begin a live-years task 
of making the results fuller and wider. 

The United .States works out the 
eclipses aivd'tho hourly-positions of the 
planets: • Germany calculates the hourly 
position of 307 Of the. fixed stars iii one i 
part of the heavens—her astronomers j 
take'-a Mon.’s’-share; France looks tmt’ 
for the stars round,about the Pole Star; 
and Spain for O5 southerly stars. 

When all have finished they exchange 
results alid pool their observations, which 
Greenwich puts together. ‘ • 

Thus six years’ work is . required 
to get tilings right, and if all the British, ; 
American, French, and Spanish astrono¬ 
mers did not work together the. wqrkj 
would not know where it was. 

And, we may add in another sen^e, 
if they do not work together the world 
will one day not know where it is. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

It is said that there are about 300,000 
public footpaths in this country. 

’The King of Albania has sent two 
Albanian Scoutmasters to this country 
for training at his own expense. 

An Ever-Expanding Movement 

There was an increase of 32,000 Scouts 
in the United Kingdom last year, and 
overseas numbers increased by 40,000. 

For the Cornin'* Jamboree 

The Commonwealth Government has 
voted the sum of -,{,2300 to enable 
Australian Scouting to be represented - 
at the Jamboree this year. 

Monument to a Pigeon 

The famous carrier pigeon ’of Verdun, 
whose death was recorded in the C.l^, 
a few months ago, is to have a monument 
erected in its honour in Paris. 

More Money for Peace 

A I.ittaucr Foundation has been 
founded with /200,000 by Mr. Lucian 
I.ittaucr, an American glove manufac¬ 
turer, with the Object of promoting “abet¬ 
ter understanding among all mankind.’’ 

A Ptiesjjnt Comes to Town -' 1 

A tine pheasant was seen in a tree in' 
tlie Chapel Royal churchyard the other 
day, within sight of the buses passing 
through the Strand. 

’ Rolling On 

A poor fellow from the Moselle De¬ 
partment of France is being rolled to 
Paris in a wine barrel by four Polish 
friends. He expects to be rolling for 
70 days at 12 miles a day, unless liis 
brain wakes un and stops him rolling. ' 


Fcbruanj,pj]S2U 

CLEARING THE AIR 

NEW HELP IN THE WAR 
AGAINST SMOKE' 

The Black Pall Which Keeps the 
Sun Out of Palace and Cottage 

A BAD THING FOR THE SWEEP 

It will not soon be forgotten that 
during nearly a fortnight at the begin¬ 
ning of the present year only one 
quarter of alt hour of sunshine was 
registered in London. During that 
time the King, fix common with the 
poorest of his subjects sick.in hospital¬ 
er at home, was in urgent need of sun¬ 
light, which was artificially introduced 
into Buckingham Palace, 1 ...... 

The daily darkness was not, due to 
fog in the ordinary sense of the term,- 
but was the result of a dense pall of 
smoke which overhung tile capital and 
the adjoining districts for miles around. 
Five-sixths of tiiat smoke, the authori¬ 
ties tell us, was from domestic grates, 
open fires consuming coat and pouring ’ 
Soot into the air to act as a barrier 
between ourselves and the Sun. Those 
who pass through the Strand daily have 
only to see the enormous cloud of smoko 
puffing out of the chimneys most morn¬ 
ings to realise wliat all this means. 

A Besetting Evil 

This plague is not a new experience, ; 
Coal smoke is one of the constant i! 
besetling evils; not of London only, but .j 
of city life in general. It destroys the 
stones of our public, buildings, it; mars i 
vegetation, it enormously increases the J 
cost of laundry and general cleaning; I 
and, of. course, worst count of all, it is ; 
poisonous to human health. But, say. 
what we’ will, the Briton will not close; 
Jhis open grate; lie will not rely' oh 
radiatorsforbe'content' with gas fires or 
stoves...wEjcli shut . Jiiin . olf frdiif, the 
genial blaze. 

; Professor C.' -R. BarlmgMias, however, 
been singing a little song of joyful 
revolution before the mcmbe’rs of the 
Royal Society of Arts. We can keep 
our open fires, have hotter, more cheer¬ 
ful fires than- ever, yet absolutely banish 
ismoke,’ smuts,.soot, and that tyrant of 
the home, the chimney-sweep. 

A wonderful grate, a product of the, 
•scientific laboratory, has been invented 
which is bound to have excellent results. 
It is a grate with a gas-burner beneath 
it, but its fuel is coke. The gas-jet* is 
lit beneath the Coke for a quarter of an 
hour, then away goes the coke, burning 
without further.assistance, into a glow¬ 
ing fire. The fire is.said to be hotter 
than the best coal lire. 

The New Stove 

It is an. admirably-designed: stove, 
with flues so perfect that not a whiff 
of fumes can avoid going ’ up the- 
chimney. So smokeless is it.that the 
sides and back of the grate are kept a. 
pinkish white instead of black; and 
laboratory tests have shown that months 
of use fail to cause the faintest deposit 
'on the.glass inspection flue. 

The new stove will probably in time 
supplant the old coal fires for domestic, 
use. All the hot water for the house 
can be provided from a Ixjilcr at the 
back of the grate. The chimney-sweep 
will hate trie stove, but the principle, 
while bringing new' comfort to the 
home, will help to solve the problem of 
the smoke ’nuisance, a nuisance which 
lias hitherto been caused by keeping 
our open fires burning. 


.. j In the Auction Rooms 

! The .following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest 


MS. of Charles Lamb. . . . £9600 

MS. of Pope’s Essay 011 Man . £3900 
Letter written by Poe . . . £3900 

Rare ed. of Keats’s poems . . £3400 

• 1st ed. Kipling’s Life’s Handicap £1250 
: 1st ed. Milton's poems . - . £-1230 

Charles 11 cupping bowl . . £900 
Antique settle. ... . . ’ £900 
Chippendale bookcase . . . L163 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



TREASURES OF UR 
34 Court Ladies in Jewels 
and Gold 

When Mr. Leonard Woolley, speaking 
from Ur of the Chaldees, tells of the 
finds he is making he makes the listener 
feel all the thrill of the discoverer in that 
ancient place. 

Such discoveries they are—it seems 
almost like entering the jewelled cave 
of Aladdin ! Gold head-dresses of Court 
ladies (there are 34 of'them) with, gold 
hair-ribbons, wreaths of gold leaves and 
flowers, inlaid pendants, great ear-rings 
like moons of gold, are among the most 
striking discoveries this season. 

These great ladies (we must think of 
them as beautiful, because, as Tennyson 
said, beauty should go beautifully) were 
surrounded with their treasures in their 
death. They had silver combs with 
flowers of gold and inlay, pins of silver 
or gold, necklaces of gold and lapis lazuli 
row upon row. 

Near them lay golden harps, their 
strings for ever still though their 
precious workmanship remains. Wonder¬ 
ful and strange the sad music of life and 
death in Ur comes to us across a gap 
of fifty centuries. 

THE WANDERER’S 
RETURN - 
From Southampton to 
Wolverhampton 

Where did the retriever which Captain 
Atkins lost at Southampton spend the 
fifteen weeks of a rather sorry pilgrimage ? 

After those fifteen weeks it came back 
very thin, very weak, very glad to be 
home again, to Wolverhampton, which 
is 168 miles from Southampton as the 
crow flies. 

It is certain that the retriever did not 
come back as the crow flies. Many a 
devious way it must have trod, many a 
day spent in hunger and cold. But it 
got back at last, a rather wonderful 
example of the homing instinct. 


THE KING’S PLACE IN 
THE SUN 
The Best Rays of All 

When the King lay so sorely ill at 
Buckingham Palace it seemed as if some 
of the pall of London’s wintry gloom 
surrounded palace and King and his 
waiting people. 

The first rift in the cloud came when 
the physicians announced that the time 
had nearly arrived when he might be" 
moved to a place on the southern coast 
of England where the Sun would shine 
on him. 

Sunlight and sea breeze were to be the 
King’s new physicians while he lay on 
his couch in the wide-windowed house 
near Bognor, taking in all the help and 
nourishment they could give him. 

The ultra-violet rays had served their 
turn in London, but by the sea the rays 
from the Sun's own inexhaustible store 
will do a hundred times as well. And a 
hundred times as well again are the 
unseen yet most powerful rays of all, the 
warming and heartening prayers of the 
King’s own people which go with him 
wherever he goes : God Save, the King ! 


THE SUN THROUGH - 
DOORS AND WINDOWS 
Back to Caesar in Coventry 

Near Coventry the Sunlight School 
has opened its doors, its windows, its 
class-rooms to the Sun. The school’s 
1200 children will be flooded with all 
the ultra-violet rays that the English 
Sun doles out. 

This is the newest kind of school, 
built by the Coventry Corporation. New 
as it is, in idea and in design, it has one 
hygienic device which is old. 

The class-rooms are to be heated 
from underneath, as Roman villas were 
warmed by the hvpocausis. So the 
English children of today, irradiated 
by the best of light, will be wanned as 
were 1 their forgotten ancestors in the 
da3'S of Caesar and Agricola. 


ELECTRIFYING ENGLAND 
Scheme for the Middle East 

The Electricity Commissioners have 
published their fifth scheme for supply¬ 
ing Britain with electricity. 

The four schemes already published 
were concerned with Central Scotland, 
South-East England, Central England, 
and North-West . England (including 
North Wales). The present scheme 
covers a district to be known as Mid- 
East England, covering Yorkshire (all 
but part of the North Riding), Lincoln¬ 
shire, Rutlandshire, and the northern 
part of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire. 

The only schemes remaining to be 
dealt with are South-West England 
(including South Wales) and Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and these are expected to be 
published during the year. 

The Mid-East scheme covers some 
7500 miles and a population of four and 
a half millions at a capital cost of about 
four and a half million pounds. At 
present there are 40 generating stations 
in the area and the consumption of 
electricity averages 183 units per head 
of the population. Only 18 of these 
stations will be continued, but these 18 
will be greatly developed, and it is 
expected that six years hence the 
consumption per head will have risen 
to 32 x units. 

DROPPING THE LINE 
OF LIFE 

A Plane’s Good Deed 

A new method of rescuing a drowning 
man has just been tried in Australia. 

A lifebelt and a dumb-bell were fixed 
to the two ends of a long lifeline. An 
aeroplane flying low dropped the life¬ 
belt to the drowning man and then 
flew toward the shore, unravelling the 
line as it went. On reaching the beach 
the pilot threw overboard the Test of 
the line, which, being weighted by the 
dumb-bell, dropped straight down to a 
group of people waiting below, who were 
able to haul the man to safety. 


FLAGS AND NATIONS OF 
THE WORLD 
New C.N. Puzzle 

Readers should be sure that theit 
C.N. this week contains the colour plate 
of flags and countries of the world. 

The plate is the first of a series of six 
forming an entirely new type of puzzle 
in which readers are asked to sort out 
the mixed-up portions of flags and place 
them in spaces left in pictures repre¬ 
senting the various countries. Besides 
being of great interest, the puzzle will 
prove to be very profitable to many 
readers, for £400 is offered for the un¬ 
aided work of boys and girls at school or 
private pupils under regular tutors, and 
£60 for teachers. 

There will be £50 for the best attempt 
by a girl and £50 for the best by a boy, 
£25 each for the next best boy and girl, 
ten prizes of /io each for the next best 
whether boys or girls, twenty prizes of 
£5, and fifty prizes of £1. 

The teachers of the first-prize-winning 
boy and the first-prize-winning girl will 
receive £20 each, the teachers of the 
second-prize-winners will be given ^10 
each, and there will be ten sets of the 
Children’s Encyclopedia for the teachers 
of the winners next in'merit. 

Think of all you could do with fifty 
pounds, and try to make it yours by 
entering for this fascinating puzzle 
contest. It will be advisable to place 
your order in advance during the next 
six weeks. 


A LONG RIDE FROM 
OXFORD STREET 

Leslie Hatherly, aged 10 , sends us this 
note from Aluswell Hill. 

Having released my balloon from 
Oxford Street, London, on December 5 
at:5 p.m. (a-wet evening) to my surprise 
I received a letter from the Lubeclc 
Times stating that my balloon had been, 
found on their premises in Germany at 
5.15 a.m. on December 6, having travel¬ 
led 560 miles in 12 hours. 
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C.N. Calling 

The C.N. appears this . week 
A as it has not appeared 
before. “ I see you are falling 
from grace,” said one of the 
greatest advertisers in this 
country to us the other night. 

We hope we shall not fall 
from grace ; we like to think 
that we are coming into line 
with the great newspapers of the 
world. Certainly we have come 
to stay among them. We mean 
to keep their company as long 
as there is any ink in our pen 
and any breath in our body. We 
shall soon be ten years old, but 
we are young. 

We mean to go on telling the 
story of the world as long as 
there is anything good to tell. 
To us the rlews seems better 
and better every week, what¬ 
ever our grown-up friends may 
say. We pick them up in the 
morning and feel that the world 
is full of crime and misery ; we 
go to press every week and feel 
whgt a kind old world it is. They 
may be right or we may be right, 
but we are going on without 
remorse. 

And we are coming into line 
with all that host of newspapers 
that have become a great part 
of the intellectual and moral and 
workaday life of the whole wide 
world. We are to shut our eyes 
no more to the fact that just as 
it is Love that makes the wheels 
of the world go round, so it is 
Advertisement that makes the 
newspaper’s wheels go round. 

For ten years the C.N. has 
been one of the little surprises 
of Fleet Street as the only news¬ 
paper in the world which pros¬ 
pered on its merits without 
advertisements. Everybody in 
the newspaper world knows that 
that is a remarkable thing. 
Neither The Times nor the Daily 
Mail could exist without adver¬ 
tisements. 

But life goes on. Time runs 
away, and we grow up. We can¬ 
not stand still. We must think 
out new developments ; we must 
lengthen our cords and strengthen 
our stakes. We must think of 
the possibility of doing all sorts 
of things beyond the dreams of 
younger days. We must enlarge 
our pages and make ourselves 
known to the business world. 

So we approach our Tenth 
Birthday no longer as a paper 
apart, but as a grown-up member 
of the big family of Fleet Street. 
In some things we remain apart 
still, for our news is the good 
news of the world, the news that 
matters, and we have nothing 
to do with all the petty things 
that parade themselves before 
the eyes of the world today to 
be forgotten tomorrow. What¬ 
soever things are true, whatso¬ 
ever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are of good report, we 
will try to find these and to put 
them down. 


Life is Good 

'Phere comes to us this week in the 
American post a story of a news¬ 
boy who was asked how old lie was. 
“ If you count by years (he answered) 
I am seven, but if you count by the 
fun I have had I must be a hundred.’’ 
It is good to know of a life with so 
much good crowded into it. 

•Our English post brings a companion 
story from a village in Notts. A new 
minister had come to the church, 
“ a wonderful fellow, always bright 
and happy ; a rare natural gentleman, 
and a gifted minister.” The other 
Sunday he offered sixpence to the 
child who could tell him why lie was 
always filled with the happiness of 
life. Nobody guessed, and then the 
Happy Minister said “ I am 54 years 
old, and I take the Children’s News¬ 
paper every week.” 

© 

Whatever They Say 

The Sun still shines, 

Whatever people say. 

The Sun still shines, 

However dark the day. 

Though rain falls fast 
And all the clouds are black-, 
There’s blue, blue sky 
And sunshine at the back. 

The clouds and storms 
They come and pass away, 

The Sun stands fast, 

The Sun is there for aye. 

And Right is there ’ 

When ail the world seems wrong, 
And Right will win 
Although the dark be long. 

©. 

Les Miserables 

JTverybody has heard of the Com¬ 
munists, who love every • country 
but their own : arc they not for ever 
shouting from the housetops that 
England is the enemy, that all her 
institutions must come tumbling down 
and justice reign in their stead? 
We are delighted to give them another 
small advertisement. 

The annual figures of this great 
party have just appeared, and it 
seems that if every British Communist 
were put in the Albert Hall the hall 
would seem quite empty. If they 
were put in the Crystal Palace you 
would hardly find them. If they were 
put in Queen’s Hall they would over¬ 
flow into the little hall next door. 

Two years ago there were ten 
thousand ; then there were seven ; 
now a few more little bits of hate have 
died away and there arc 35 hundred 
left ! We wish them all a speedy end 
to their miserable pessimism, and beg 
them to be cheerful. 

© 

The Pagan’s Prayer 

You that uphold the world 
Uphold me. 

You that light the Sim 
Make me see. 

Bear with me my sorrow: 

Help me meet the morrow, 
Patiently.. Alice Brown 


Putting Off a Good Thing 

note that the Crystal Palace 
lias postponed the Handel Fes¬ 
tival, the great musical "event that 
justifies its existence. 

We wish it would postpone its 
dangerous trapeze performances in¬ 
stead. It is beyond our understand¬ 
ing how the Palace, existing on public 
funds, has been allowed to become the 
home of that sort of sensationalism 
which endangers human life and has 
now been out of date in music, halls 
lor half a generation. 

© . 

Tip-Cat 

ot many Londoners go to the picture 
galleries. Still, most of them go to 
the pictures. 

0 

hjo reformer has any power unless the 
world is ripe for him. And then it 
is rotten. 

0 

Jr is astonishing how nice people are to 
you when you are going away. They 
want you to see 
how glad they are 
to look after you. 
0 

\yn read that 
women’s feet 
are bigger than 
ever. So are their 
feats. 

0 ’ 

Scientists are 
trying to 
devise a telegraph 
pole to resist a car 
at 45 miles an 
hour. A better idea seems a pole to 
j ump out of the way. 

0 

When the meek inherit the Earth what 
will the proud folk do ? 

0 

work or play the Londoner is said to 
smile all the time. He would, if he 
knew that was said of him. 

0 

MR- Robert Lynd thinks it is difficult 
to be a hero in February. Naturally 
in the second month one is apt to feel 
second-rate. 

0 

Progress and decay travel side by side. 

Except when, as sometimes reported, 
one of them has been arrested 
0 

Londoners of three generations have 
ceased to be a rarity. It does not 
follow, however, that you can now get 
them on the cheap. 

__ © 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling tin World 
okk is being found in the London 
parks for Soo unemployed. 
South London builder lias given 
Mitcham 36 cottages for the 
aged poor. 

jyjoNEY for the poor, not flowers for 
her funeral, was the request of a 
lady dying at 95. 

friend Of Newcastle Infirmary has 
scat it a cheque for £10,000. 
giR Alexander Grant is giving 
£100,000 to the National Lib¬ 
rary of Scotland. 


Poems of Peter Puck 

Nature Protects Her Children 

he polar bear is white bceiuse 
He lives amid the snowj* 

And insects dwelling on a tree 
Become like sticks, we know ; 
And dappled deer in dappled 

shade 

Escape the cruel foe. 

Jf Nature thus protects her sons 
She surely will devise 
For hunted-down pedestrians 
Some form of self-disguise ; 

Soon babies will be born with 

Wheels, 

And lamps instead of eyes. 

© 

Nursery Rhyme House 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

YY 7 no has heard of a lady in Eng¬ 
land who has built herself a 
house called Mary, Mary, Quite Con¬ 
trary which has silver bells and cockle¬ 
shells all in a row in the garden ? 

Nobody, yon say, of course ! 

But do not be so scornful. There 
are folk all over the world who like 
to be playful and gay, and there is, 
a villa we could name in France 
entitled on one gate Frcrc Jacques ; and 
on another, for a second name, it has 
Les Malines. You glance up, hoping 
for a bell, if you know the old French 
nursery rondel: 

Frere Jacques, Frcre Jacques, 

Dormez vous, donnez voits ? 

Sonnez les matines, sonnez les malincs, 
•Ding dong ding. 

There was the bell, ready to be 
rung, at the gate; and one could not 
help noticing the gay rose colour 
of the cement holding together the 
stones of this jolly little nursery 
rhyme house. 

We only wish wc could have seen 
the laughing face of its young mistress, 
who evidently has not forgotten her 
early days of song and laughter. 

© 

The Doctor and the Lion 

n amusing reason for reducing a 
doctor's bill was given in the 
Court of Appeal at Nancy. 

The doctor had been called in by a 
travelling circus proprietor to prescribe 
for a bear and a dromedary and to 
Operate on a lion, and his bill was 
17,000 francs, which was reduced by 
half because the doctor had obtained 
a great deal of professional publicity 
from the operation. 

■ We can imagine an old Northern 
Farmer writing: 

“ Dear Dr. MacAngus, I must 
refuse to pay your bill. When you 
came to see my wife it took you 
three hours to fight your way through 
the snowdrifts, and on getting home 
you had to have one of your toes 
amputated for frostbite, and it was 
in all the papers under the headline 
Heroic Doctor's Struggles to Reach 
Dyspeptic Patient. I11 consequence of 
the free advertisement you obtained 
we think you should pay us commis¬ 
sion, and not send in an exorbitant 
bill for five shillings.” 

When this begins to happen there 
will be fewer doctors. 
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TfiE MAN FROM 
THE TSAR’S ARMY 

STORY OF A VALIANT 
STRUGGLE 

From Capital to Capital Across 
Europe on an Empty Pocket 

A TALE WITH A HAPPY ENDING 

; By Our Hungary Correspondent 

There are fairy tales about fairies and 
fairy tales about human beings. ‘ This 
is about a human being, and it is true. 

Once upon a time there was a young 
Russian officer of a regiment of Guards 
who had to leave his six-months bride 
to go to the' war. He hoped it would 
not be a long, war, but it was ; and 
before the end of it he fell into German 
captivity. By the time he was released 
Russia was in the hands of the Bol¬ 
sheviks, and he joined General Wrangel’s 
White Army, which was trying to liber¬ 
ate the country from the Red Terror 
the Bolsheviks had brought , 

The Long Journey 

This army was defeated and dispersed, 
and one day the young officer of our 
story found himself all alone in Con¬ 
stantinople, without occupation and 
resources, and with no country he could 
call his own. 

He still had a wife, however, living 
with her people in Estonia, and the 
thought of her, and of quiet domestic 
happiness after all the years of hardship, 
drew him to that country like a magnet. 
Besides, he hoped to find employment 
there. So he started valiantly on the 
long journey across Europe, struggling 
with an empty pocket from capital to 
capital till he reached Budapest, where 
he received a letter to say .that his wife, 
the last link which still bound him to 
mankind, was dead. After that, he had 
no heart to go on, so once more he was 
adrift, friendless and penniless, in an 
unknown city. 

A kindly chance brought him in 
touch with a lady whose chief occupa¬ 
tion in life is looking after the sick and 
the sorry. Homeless herself, for she is 
a native of Transylvania, which now 
belongs to Rumania, she knows what it 
feels like to lose your own country, and 
could give him sympathy at least, if 
she could give him little else. She tried 
hard, but in vain, to get him some 
regular employment. 

Looking After Slum Babies 

How he lived through those first few' 
years no one will ever know. Often the 
tea he found at his friend’s house was 
his only meal in the day, but the 
physical hunger was easier to endure 
than the ever-gnawing sense of belonging 
to nowhere and seemingly nothing but an 
encumbrance on the Earth. 

Then his lady friend had an idea. A 
woman with many charitable irons in 
the fire, she had among other' things 
founded a nursery for working women’s 
babies in one of the slums of Budapest. 
A housekeeper was wanted for this place, 
and she somewhat diffidently offered 
him the post—rather an incongruous 
post, it must be admitted, for an ex- 
Guardsman of the Russian Army ! 

Perfectly Happy 

But he accepted it with alacrity, and 
was soon bringing all his soldier's pre¬ 
cision and conscientiousness to the task 
of providing for the physical needs -of 
58 slum babies. For more than a year 
now he has been doing all that a woman 
housekeeper would, from buying and 
giving out provisions to drawing up the 
daily bill of fare and keeping the books, 
as well as the more arduous jobs that 
belong to the handy man’s province. 
What spare moments he has he spends 
playing with the children, whom he 
adores as they adore him. 

The fairy tale part of it is that the 
soldier is completely transformed from 
the broken, moody, hopeless man of a 
few years back, as if Puck had played a 
kindly prank on him instead of a mis- 


THE OLD LADY TAKES A SANDWICH 


The French have a saying that no man 
- is a.hero. to his valet. It is to be 
presumed that in future the Swedes 
will have a saying that no woman is a 
heroine to' her aunt. 

The great Swedish writer Lagerlof, 
author of many delightful works and 
recipient of the Nobel Prize, celebrated 
her 70th birthday a little while ago. It 
was an occasion for the world to show 
in what esteem it held her; not a 
country but endeavoured in some form 
or another to do her . honour, while 
thousands of letters from every quarter 
of the globe brought her greetings. 

Her old aunt, aged 90, thought it 
would be pleasant to celebrate the event 
by giving her a birthday party, and 
invited all their friends to a meal. The 
meal, as is the custom in Sweden, 


began with a cold collation laid out on 
a side table ; and no'sooner had all the 
guests assembled than they were invited 
to partake of it. They crowded round 
the table, but were naturally loth to 
help themselves before the guest of 
honour, and there was an awkward little 
pause while all looked expectantly 
toward her. 

Miss Lagerlof, one of the most modest 
of women, was forced at last to realise 
the situation, and timidly put out her 
hand for a sandwich. She quickly drew 
it back, however,- abashed and blushing, 
on hearing her aunt’s, voice exclaim in 
scandalised accents : 

Selma ! What are you thinking of ? 
Can’t you • wait for your turn, with 
married women present ? 



THE LEAGUE’S KINEMA PALACE 



Sculpture in the grounds ot the Villa Falconieri 


A glimpse of the villa The Gate of the Lions 

Italy has presented to the League of Nations a beautiful 16th-century building, the Villa 
Falconieri, in the Alban Hills near Rome. It will be used for the production and distribution 
of educational films. These pictures show the villa and part of its magnificent grounds. 


Continued from the previous column 
chievous one. Although he works from 
six in the morning to six in the evening 
on a salary so small that it is incredible 
a man can. exist on it, he is perfectly 
contented ; he is even serenely .and 
smilingly happy. 

“ I am so happy here-; I would not 
change places with a king,” he said the 
other day, and those who saw him last 
Christmas Eve playing Santa Claus 
under his- own . shimmering Christmas 
tree to 58 red-pinafored mites who were 
swarming all over him knew that he 
spoke the truth. 

Another memorable thing about that 
Christmas Eve in the slums was that 
quite half the sprinkling of guests in¬ 
vited to it were Russian refugees who, 


once great folk in their own country, are 
now earning a precarious living in this 
land of their adoption. Neither they 
nor their Hungarian hosts remem¬ 
bered for. a minute that a little over a 
decade ago Hungarians and Russians 
were waging desperate war on each 
other, and even succeeding at times in 
hating each other, as people must be 
taught to hate'if they are to be brought 
to the point of killing. 

One of those present did remember 
the surprising fact after it was all over ; 
but it only served to bring home to her 
the truth of an old saying, and- as she 
got into her tram she hummed to herself 
happily: It is Love which makes the 
world go round after all; Hate is only 
the fly on the wheel. 


COTTON TAKES A 
NEW TURNING 

ITS FACE SET TOWARD 
PROSPERITY 

A Practical Hope for Better 
Times in Lancashire 

OTHER INDUSTRIES PLEASE 
COPY 

u 

It really looks as if the unhappy 
cotton-spinners- of .Lancashire have at 
last made up their minds to face the 
facts of their unfortunate position and 
to take steps for changing it. 

The world was starved of cotton goods 
during the war, and its purchases after 
made a temporary boom in Lancashire, 
which people mistook for permanent 
prosperity. The result was that there 
was a rush to buy cotton mills and cot¬ 
ton mill shares, so that they changed 
hands at prices far above their value. 

The inevitable slump that followed 
was made worse by the poverty of the 
nations and the effort' of new countries 
to build cotton mills of their own. 

The Only Remedy 

The result is that Lancashire mills 
have competed wildly against eacli other 
for the little trade that has been avail¬ 
able, so that prices have gone down and 
profits have vanished. Many small 
concerns have been kept only half 
employed, and the spindles that have 
been in use have been called upon 
to pay the cost of maintaining the far 
larger number of .spindles that have 
remained : idle; There have been ex¬ 
tensive borrowings, and interesthas had 
to be paid on these by further borrow¬ 
ings because there have been no profits 
to pay them out of. 

It has long been known what the only 
possible remedy is, blit' everyone has 
shirked. it. It was necessary that the 
companies should re-value their pro¬ 
perties and reduce their capital; that 
they should recognise that there is not 
enough trade to keep all their mills em¬ 
ployed and should close down the less 
efficient ones ; that they should agree 
on a set of fair prices, make a bargain 
with their creditors, and invite their 
help in the reconstruction of the in¬ 
dustry for the benefit of all. 

What About the Coalfields ? 

At last an attempt is to be made to do 
all these things. A body of spinners 
known as the Cotton Yarn Association 
has formed a new company called the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation, which 
will gradually re-value and take over the 
crippled concerns, issuing new shares to 
the present holders and to their creditors. 

There is a great deal of work still to be 
done, for each firm has to have its new 
share, values fixed and accepted and 
its share in the trade allotted to it. 
It is hardly to be supposed, however, 
that, having gone so far, the companies 
will shirk the task of boldly cutting their 
losses and making the new start offered 
to them. 

We must not forget the fine part taken 
in all this by the great banks of the 
country. Without their public-spirited 
help and the far-sighted policy which 
recognises the advantages of prosper¬ 
ous clients over clients who are slowly 
sinking into bankruptcy. - the change 
could never have been made. It is 
to be hoped that other great trades 
whose business has been crippled will 
see a lesson for themselves in the forma¬ 
tion of the Lancashire Cotton Corpora¬ 
tion. Will something happen now in 
the coalfields ? 


THE UNKNOWN NAME 
A Secret in Glass and Stone 

In opening the new nurses’ home at 
Middlesex Hospital, built with the help 
of £200,000 given by an unknown man, 
the Queen placed under the stone glass 
vessel containing an envelope with the 
unknown name inside it. 
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POWER FROM DOWN 
BELOW US 

UNTAPPED HEAT INSIDE 
- - - THE EARTH 

The Success of the Engineers 
in Using It 1. • 

VOLCANIC STEAM RUNS- 
ELECTRIC PLANT 

Every-year that passes ftnds.lhe world 
i. needing more powerri-jxnver to run 
machinery and to'be- changeable into 
heat and light..• 

.The chief usable sources of power ridvy 
are coal’ and foil," and there, is a keen 
competition between them.. There,are. 
also falling. waters. and varying winds, 
as our simpler forefathers well knew ; 
and water moved in tidal waves' is 
often being'experimented with' to gene¬ 
rate power.- Further, there ate wonder¬ 
ful energies in some elements, such as 
radium, which perliapa may only be 
understood after many centuries of 
study. May we not yet find unrealised 
strength in the Sun.’s rays ? ; And 
certainly there is great untapped.heat, 
and therefore,power, in the middle of 
the Earth under our feet. - 

What Experiments Show 

Some advances are being made to¬ 
ward using the Earth’s internal heat. 
We see the effects of that heat .in the 
uncontrollable outbursts of volcanoes 'in 
many lands, .whether hot or cold on the 
surface. All are hot insidh.ifVone ,bores 
deep enough. Can that central heat be, 
used? Experiments show that,it'can' 
be put to some use in'f avourable places. 

What has been done to make use of 
the. power wasting from that heat ? 

It is to Italy that we should;.look 
naturally for experiments .for taking 
advantage of the.Earth’s internal heat. 
It. announces itself there plainly, and 
Italy is an advanced industrial country 
capable of making practical Tests.. 

Italy’s Hot Springs 

In Tuscany, between Pisa and Siena, in 
the district around Volterra, the chief 
Italian liot springs are found. There, 
lor more than a century, the hot water 
has been evaporated to extract from it 
the-boracic ;acid,it holds in : solution, 
and the process; has been carried on by 
the use of volcanic. steam drawn from 
deep bore holes. - . j , .4 „ 

This steam was first used only to 
produce heat, not power, for it could 
not be passed into an engine's mechan¬ 
ism without causing corrosion by its 
strong gases. But now filtered volcanic 
steam is used to drive turbines which 
work dynamos and produce electricity. 

Substitute for Coal or Oil 

The turbines (3300 h.p.) generate cur¬ 
rent at 4000 volts, which is partly trans¬ 
formed up to 16,006 volts for local use 
as power, and partly up to 39,000 volts 
to be fed into the great electric power 
system of Central Italy. Thus the 
Earth's central, heating in the form, of 
volcanic 'steaiii is .actually in. successful 
use as a substitute fqr'coal or oil in' the 
production' of' electrical power. 

This has. led to the drilling of deeper 
and larger bore-holes, and steam with a 
far higher pressure—up to 75 lb. to the 
square inch—has been tapped.. The 
earlier pressure, only a few pounds per 
square inch above atmosphe'ric pressure, 
made it necessary to use condensers, to 
create a vacuum and make the turbines 
effective, and the condensers were sub¬ 
ject to corrosion. Now they are dis¬ 
pensed with, and the pressure from the 
high-pressure bore is in direct, effective 
use. It therefore seems as if the'central 
heat of the Earth,'tapped in the. form 
of volcanic steam, may be brought into 
controlled action, and further experi¬ 
ments are contemplated, or are being 
made, in various parts of Italy. 


Sir Alan Cobham 
Has a Great- Idea 

J How to Teach Us All 

Geography, 

Sir Alan Cobham'has a great scheme 
for next summer which will delight 
boys and girls. ; 

; He is going To tour the coast of 
Britain, conducting essay conipetit ions 
on the Air Routes qf .the world, and 
giving the winners free flights as a prize. 
T lie,.contends- that.flying is a great 
aid to "geography because it enables 
one to visualise'the scenery, rivers, and 
towns over which one has passed, and, 
iunlrke.the study of 'a map in a class-, 
'room,. it - leavias. an iunforgettable im¬ 
pression, ofntlip.rnirtd. ’ ",- 

j Will a day come when the geography 
iClass^goes to..Spain in Two air buses 
instead of poring over the .atlas ? Will 
they trace the course of the Amazon and 
the Limpopo from the air, instead of oh 
the blackboard ? . Why not, we can 
hear Smith Minor asking. Lady Bailey 
has flown from the Cape to Paris in a 
Moth, and where a woman has gone 
surely a boy can follow ! 

Certainly the geography teacher of 
the future must “get his wings!’ as well 
ris his academic degree and his Rugger 
blue. Otherwise what would • he do 
should he say that Rome is on the 
Tiber, and his class - should -J answer, 
Prove it? - • TT'v 

ANOTHER KIND THOUGHT 
■j FOR HORSES , 

A Chance For Parliament 

i Most people wish there,were no pit 
ponies;. but as long as there are pit 
ponies'we must try; to make Tlieif under¬ 
ground' lives as 'bearable as .possible: 
The ' new Coal : Alines' (Protection of 
Animals) Bill seeks to do that. 

! The Bill, whoseText has recently been 
issued, is supported by, all three parties. 

; That no horse or other animal shall 
be worked for more than eight hours in 
any 24 is.one of the provisions. 

, ; Animals shall be inspected at least 
every three months by a special inspector. 
A No owner, agent, or manager may 
sell a horse without taking reasonable 
precaution to secure that it shall receive 
proper treatment and care.» . - * 

' j In such ways as this the Bill sets out 
to amend the Coal Mines Act of 1911, 
It is introduced by Sir Robert Gower, 
long a champion of four-footed things. 

1 England’s conscience is uneasy about 
the little ponies she sends from a half¬ 
wild life on Exmoor and the New Forest 
to lifelong bondage and darkness in the 
mines. She will not have them over¬ 
worked or cruelly beaten. But she 
knows they should not be there at all. 

When will someone invent a machine 
as cheap and efficient as the pit pony ? 

BRITAIN’S KINEMAS 
Last Year’s Immense 
Developments 

■ Last year was one of. tremendous 
development in the kinema trade in 

Great Britain. - .. . - 

; It is said that the capital invested 
was nearly doubled. It is true that the 
number of picture theatres only rose 
from 3800 to 4000, but the capital value 
increased from 32 to 50 million, pounds. 

That is for showing films; For mak¬ 
ing them seven million pounds was 
invested, and these investments are said 
to be already worth ten millions. 

In the 4000 kinemas there are seats 
for three-and-a-quarter million people, 
and they employ nearly 80,006 people at 
. wages amounting to nine millions a year. 

This great development of production 
means that the American monopoly is 
being challenged at last, and that 
British films are being distributed all 
over the world.' 


The Happy Toiler 

Better to Travel Hopefully 
Than to Arrive 

One of those Russians Russia lost in 
the turmoil of Revolution, who ’only 
asked in exile to be allowed to go on 
with their life’s work for science, has 
just died at the University of Chicago. 

He was Dr. Alexander Maximov, "a 
great ' physiologist,: and- the saddest 
thing in his death is that.Kis'life’s work 
was- not completed. ... j" W 
- Maximov was known iifevery country 
for his work on the blood cells and on 
the tissues of the body.Some parts of 
these he kept alive long after the body 
from , which ’ they' had been taken; had 
died: . One of his important discoveries' 
Tvas that the germ of tuberculosis‘can. 
live, in .a cell of .the body and cause , so 
little, disturbance that it ,is.unnoticed- 
by the• • policemen,.of the blood, - who 
might attack and remove it. ' 

These and many other discoveries 
were his contribution to the science of 
the human body, its ills and their cure. 
But though he had laboured unceasingly 
for 35 years, and had carried on in 
America the work that had been all 
but shattered in his laboratory in 
Russia, the died before it was done' as 
he would have had it done. . ;. 

But he was a great man, a great 
worker, arid his epitaph might be written 
in the words of Robert Louis Stevenson : 
it is better to travel hopefully than to 
arrive, and the true success is to labour. 

SEVEN LITTLE PLAYS WORTH 
; TRYING 

There is a .brisk demand for little, 
plays for children. It is natural for 
many, children to act, and the rest, 
would be all the'better if they tried.?;. 

But suitable plays are not plentiful, 
and we are glad to hear of one or two 
the Junior Red Gross has prepared. • 

The Junior Red Cross is taking up 
the juvenile play question in the in¬ 
terests of health teaching, and the 
Director (19, Berkeley Street, London): 
sends us seven little plays which look 
very promising. . ; \ 

They are To the Rescue, a fresh air 
and exercise illustration; Beauty’s 
Bloom, a plea for plain food and sensible 
dress ; A Chapter of Accidents, in which 
first-aid is introduced ;, the Vegetable 
Garden, with vegetables dramatised ; 
Three Good Things ; Hanging the Pic¬ 
ture (for boys) ; and Here is Treasure 
(the treasures that Time may bring). 
They are is. 3d. for the seven. 

We should be glad to hear of these 
plays being tried out by experienced 
teachers, for their aims are admirable. 


THE COLONEL AND THE GUIDES 

- One day some Guides in Oxfordshire 
may receive a call for help from that 
famous writer and M.P. Colonel John 
Buchan ; and if they do they will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are themselves responsible. 

When the Colonel was guest of honour 
at a Guide Exhibition in Edinburgh he 
explained how this happened. A com¬ 
pany of Guides who camped on his ground 
in Oxfordshire some years ago wrote to 
thank him, marking their letter “ Most 
secret and confidential.” # 

He found that they had given him. 
their secret password, and told him if 
he were ever in trouble he must com¬ 
municate with them, arid send the pass¬ 
word. Then, they added, “as one 
woman ” they would come to help him. 

Some day, said the Colonel, he was 
bound to get into trouble, and would 
certainly call on them. 

We hope the Guides in Oxfordshire 
will be ready 1 
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WHAT MR. FORD 
COULD NOT F\m 

A Bit of the Genius of 
Old England 

THE SLATE OF THE COTSWOLDS 

When the son of Mr. Ford, who makes 
motors and j millions, was motoring 
through ’ the Cotswolds he saw many 
a lovely old English manor house, 
slate roofed, stone walled, nestling 
among the hills. 

Mr. Edsel Ford,, a man of taste and 
imagination-,.thought how dSlightful 
such a house would look near' Detroit. 
So he bought stone slates’-by the 1 thou-, 
sarid, -'arid - we" may- be sure ’did' riot fail 
to'add panelling' anil 5 staircases and old 
English furniture ..to. match. '- - 
1 ^Bnt'one thing 1 was wanting wlien all 
the; materials were ’got;- together- at 
Detroit. There-was ■’no one:who.; knew 
how to; put' the slates on'. : Sd aCgenuine 
old English Cofswold slater had to be 
found and taken across the Atlantic to 
show how it should be done. 

He came from Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Cofswold manor, Tudor farmhouse, 
Norman castle, all are bits of Old 
England on which the wealthy millionaire 
may cast covetous, eyes. Some he can 
tranship from the land to which they 
are native to) other soil. But he cannot 
tranship Stow-on-the-Wold ;• and Eng¬ 
land still, keeps-the old skill of the men 
who live there. .. >--' -- 

We hope that whatever else is sold 
from English homes and English soil 
we shall still keep with us the old skill, 
the old handicrafts. , ’ 


OFF TO SCHOOL IN 
NEW ZEALAND 
% British Boys as Farmers 

; A very interesting experiment in 
education is being tried on British boys 
in New Zealand.' 

1 Many boys educated in British Public 
Schools go across the'seas for their start 
in practical life. Why should they not 
have been educated in the State where 
their working adventure will be made ? 
This questidn is being answered by the 
experiment of a dozen boys leaving Eng-' 
fish schools to attend Waitaki School, 
Oamaru, in South Island, New Zealand. 

There the' boys will receive such an 
education as will fit them for life in New 
Zealand. The Waitaki School has a 
sound reputation. The cost Of its educa¬ 
tion is very low, only £65- a year for 
board and tuition. ^20 covers the cost 
of outfit, and £6 a term pays all incidental 
expenses. If the boys who are educated 
there undertake to remain five years in 
New Zealand, and to engage in farming, 
assistance may be given toward paying 
their outward passage money. 

It seems a much more sensible plan 
of education for overseas life; .than an 
education in England under conditions 
different from those of New Zealand, and 
we shall be surprised if there are not 
many applications for admission to the 
school when this interesting experiment 
has succeeded. , ’ 


THE GUARD WHO LOVES 
THE BIRDS 

There is a magic line on the London 
and North-Eastern Railway where the 
trains answer to the clear, sweet, call of 
a bird, and children lean out of carriage 
windows to., catch the note. • - . . 

All this happens because the guard of 
the train studies ornitliology> and would 
rather give the signal in'the notes of the 
birds than with the usual whistle. ■ 

So at one of the small country stations 
he will imitate the nightingale, at the 
next he will perhaps give the deeper 
note of the lark. 

He has been christened the Human 
Song Bird, and travellers on his line say 
it is like a tonic to hear the notes of 
thrush or lark on a dull winter morning. 
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STRANDED WHALES • NATION LEARNING ITS A B C • LITTLE HOUSEWIVES 



Cape Toyvn to Scotland—This great Fairey-Napier monoplane ha3 been designed for an 
attempt to break the world’s record long-distance flight. It is capable of flying for three 
days without being refuelled, and it is hoped that it wilt fly from Cape Town to Scotland. 


Out of Their Element—At daybreak on Christmas Eve a farmer walking along the beach at 
Kommetje, near Cape Town, had a surprise when he sawmore than a hundred whales stranded 
by the receding tide. This picture shows some of the dead giants. See page one. 



Weather Balloon—Carrying an 
instrument which registers 
weather conditions, this balloon 
is sent up 1300 feet at Kew. 



A Nation Learning Its A B C—A remarkable change is taking place in Turkey, where the whole nation is learning 
its ABC. Only about 20 per cent of the people have been abfe to read the old Arabic script with its 482 characters, 
but IVIustafa Kemal, the Dictator, has ordered everyone to learn the 29 letters of the new Latin alphabet. Here we 
see women and children at school together. See page 12. 



Strange Sight in Rome—Firemen 
are here seen erecting the sec¬ 
tions of a 200-ffc. ladder against 
a wall of the Colosseum. 



Little Housewives—At Raynham Road School, Edmonton, the girls are 
given lessons in washing, mangling, and other household duties. This 
picture shows two of them hard at work scrubbing the floor. 


The King—A peep at Craigweil Brighter Harrow—These Harrow boys who have lately returned to school 
House, Bognor, where it is hoped the after the holidays believe in giving their quarters a cheerful appearance 
King will quickly regain his health. by decorating them with flowers. Here we see them making purchases. 
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THE WONDERFUL 
DINNER 

WHAT IT WAS ALL ABOUT 

Public Schools of Crippledom 
in the Heart of Sussex 

CHAILEY 

A few people were talking oE the 
wonderful things that are done in 
London every night. This man said 
that, and that man said this,, but what 
we liked best was theftaie a lady told 
of, what happened at a dinner where 
she was there to see. *■ ... ■ 

It was at the last ChaOey Heritage 
Dinner held at the Savoy. The guests 
were some hundreds of people who had 
watched the Heritage Cripple Homes 
and Schools grow in 25 years from a 
house that held four boys to buildings 
and schools for three hundred. 

All this has not been done without 
great’labour and self-denial and many 
generous gifts. After the dinner two 
gentlemen spoke. Then a-lady spoke. 

What Happened in Two Minutes 

She was asking for something special 
among the many big things Chailey 
wants, and for it she needed a thousand 
pounds. " Will not someone give me 
something now ? ” she said.; , 

A lady got up at a table near mine 
and said very quietly, “ I should like 
to give a hundred pounds.” " And i," 
said another lady at her side. ■" ilijd I," 
said another voice down the \ mom; 
" and I,” said another. 

■ In one minute seven hundred pounds 
had been promised. Then three’Other 
people offered fifty pounds eachj There 
was a pause. Then a gentleman at my 
left got up and said “T will make it up 
to the thousand." It had all happened 
in two minutes. . , 

And what is this Chailey Heritage 
that all this wonder was about ? It is 
one of the inspiring things of our noble 
and beautiful England, and somehow, 
in thinking of it, we are moved to think 
of Chivalry and King Arthur. 

A Wonderful Table 

A now Round Table has appeared at 
Chailey, a Round Table which King 
Arthur would have loved, for it is a 
table of ideals. Inside that hard smooth 
wood a dream is imprisoned. 

The table has been made of Sussex 
oak by the crippled boys of Chailey, 
and it flings out its lovely curves in a 
large room which opens out on the sun¬ 
shine and the heath. The friend of the 
C.N. w r ho saw it was privileged. There 
came into the room and stood shyly 
round the board a group of nine, or ten 
lads, knights of that round table, who 
had fashioned it and imprisoned the 
dream beneath its shining grooves. 
They were halt and maimed but happy, 
looking at this thing they had made. 

The table stands in the Council Room 
of the Heritage Craft Schools at Chailey 
in Sussex, which are the first institutions 
of their kind to have eafried the title 
they so proudly bear of the. Public 
Schools of Crippledom.;:. Lo:- • 

The Secret of Success 

There is something very wonderful 
about this settlement on the ancient 
hills, these groups of buildings" with the 
Heritage chapel spire rising in their 
midst. From every building we . see 
happy figures pouring like life on the 
gorse-swept down. There are gaiety 
and colour everywhere. 

That is the secret of Chailey’s mar¬ 
vellous success. Souls are healed as 
well as bodies. It never occurs to the 
boys and girls to think of themselves as 
poor crippled things set apart from the 
great currents of life, for they make a 
current of their own. If they have only 
one arm and one leg they can still do 
something. The lovely chapel doors 
were made by a boy on two crutches. 
These lads refuse ever to be beaten. 


CHILDREN FAR 
FROM HOME 

A Problem To Be Solved 
A BIRMINGHAM GUEST HOUSE 

On the same day recently the C.N. 
received two letters from the East 
raising a question of great importance 
to all married British women with 
families whose lives are being chiefly 
spent in tropical lands. 

Their children must be brought up in 
the homeland. The mothers must be 
visitors to the homeland, from time to 
, time, for longer or shorter periods. How 
. are they to make a home here in reason¬ 
able contact with their children ? 

The first letter gave' an enthusiastic 
! welcome to the Birmingham Guest 
House scheme for housing missionaries, 
a scheme which she had heard of in 
India through an article in the C.N. 
The scheme appeared to her as “ a happy 
dream.” But she had a suggestion to 
make. Why should there not be a simi¬ 
lar Guest House in Kent ? 

Needed in Kent 

She pointed out that there are in 
Kent a school for girls, the daughters of 
missionaries, at Sevenoaks, and a similar 
school for boys, the sons ol missionaries, 
at Elth’am, with 179 children in the two 
schools, ■ representing 102 families. Do 
not these figures suggest a Gnest House 
in the county for the parents of these 
children, who will certainly wish, to be 
near their children when on furlough:?' 
Why not indeed ? It seems to be a 
most fitting opportunity for repeating 
in Kent the scheme at Birmingham 
which has been the means of bringing 
joy into many exiled hearts. 

The other letter was not from the wife 
of a missionary, but from the wife of 
an expert who is engaged in most 
essential, work in the East affecting 
every form of business and national 
service. She, too, has to come home 
with her children from time to time, 
or to see them in their schools, and 
what rest and family life has she with 
them in boarding-houses, or elsewhere 
where children are not welcome ? 

Clearly, some scheme of Guest Houses 
somewhat on the fines of the Birmingham 
Missionary Guest House is urgently 
needed for these conscripts in the 
world's broadest service when they re¬ 
visit the homeland to preserve their 
family ties inviolate. 

Those two letters point plainly to a 
duty and an opportunity that have been 
far too long neglected. 


Continued from the previous column 
The noise of tools rings from the car¬ 
penter’s shops, the cobbler’s shop, the 
leather and metal workshops. The 
Heritage boys make their own furniture, 
make and mend their own shoes, do a 
thousand things one would never dream 
of, and when these boys go out at sixteen 
they have a trade in their fingers. 

When I went into the Girls' Heritage 
(says a friend of the C.N.) school was 
being held in the lovely new. building 
given by good Mr. Bernhard Baron. 

: There were sixty or seventy girls there. 

i The great doors between the rooms were 
tfirown open and the girls were asked to 
sing. From this body of crippled girls 
came a most beautiful body of sound, and 
at least one listener had some ado to 
keep from breaking down in their midst. 

;The Girls' Heritage is facing one of 
the big problems of Chailey, which are 
: many—new buildings, alterations for 
this and that, and no money to do it 
with. The girls’ special problem is .a 
chapel for those who cannot walk to 
the big chapel across the heath. 

We are sure they will get their money, 
for Chailey is one of those things that 
are bound to he carried on by the law 
of all that is noble and English. We do 
not let these things go down, and the 
prayers of Chailey for a little help in 
this hard world will be surely heard. 


THE PEACE STAMP 

LET THE HEART OF THE 
WORLD BE KNOWN 

An Idea That May Be Well 
Worth Trying 

SILENT WILL OF THE PEOPLE 

America is the land of ideas. They 
abound. Some are “ tried out ” and 
some are not, but it is a mistake to 
be deaf to any. 

“ Give'every man thine ear, but few 
thy voice,” remains sound sense. The 
last idea that reaches us from U.S.A. 
might have a good deal ol influence if 
it really were tried out. 

It comes from Mr. J. W. Hamilton, 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, who has long 
been busy trying to bring Great Britain 
and U.S.A. to take a united stand on 
Magna Carta as a historical foundation 
common to both. Now Mr. Hamilton 
is launching the idea that the peace 
of the world, the greatest interest of 
every nation, might be promoted by a 
Peace Postage system common to all, and 
he is making his proposal known through 
a World Peace Postage Association. 

A Ballot for Peace 

The proposal is that every Govern¬ 
ment should supplement its issue of 
postage stamps by having not only its 
present stamps but a duplicate set with 
a small peace emblem or motto added. 
The purchaser could purchase either 
the plain, ordinary stamps or the 
: Peace stamps which would show that 
lie had an active interest in peace. 

It is claimed'that if this could be done, 
and if the whole of the people who 
have a strong desire for peace habitually 
bought and used the Peace issue of the 
Government’s: postage stamps, a ballot 
for peace would continually be going 
on with impressive effects. 

The simple buying of postage stamps 
would be made an evidence of the 
silent will ol mankind. It would be 
particularly significant through corre¬ 
spondence carried on between citizens 
of different countries. A new tie would 
be created wherever such correspond- 
ence occurred. 

A Self-Acting Device 

Of course there are difficulties. It Is 
not easy to induce Governments to 
modify their postage designs without 
adding to their aggregate sales. It may 
be that the indifferent multitude would 
hot cooperate in demonstrating their 
desire for peace, although it exists. If 
so, the number of Peace stamp purchases 
might give a misleading impression. 

The great advantage of the demonstra¬ 
tion is its simplicity. The device is Self¬ 
acting. It entails no expense, and by 
the choice ol one kind of stamp rather 
than another, when each fulfils the 
same practical use, the moral aims ol 
multitudes would become a stimulus be¬ 
tween individual and individual, nation 
and nation. 

If ever the force of public opinion 
could become sufficiently strong to 
inaugurate such a system, in spite 
ol official inertia, the impetus would 
carry the system on afterwards. 

WHERE ARE THE BIG 
FISHES? 

A Little Mystery of the Sea 

Something mysterious about the 
plaice caught in the North Sea is de¬ 
scribed by Miss Thursby-Pelham in a 
report of the Ministry of Fisheries. 

Ten years ago large numbers of big 
and medium plaice used to be caught, 
but as the years go on the fish are 
becoming smaller and-smaller. This.is, 
of course, owing to the fact that the 
seas are being fished with such intensity 
today in the hunt for food. Experts 
are wondering whether some of the 
fish too small to be caught , will in time 
grow up or whether we shall never have 
any big plaice again. 


THE ELECTRIC EYE 

And the Wonderful 
Things It Sees 

1 _ ■ 

An electric eye, which is a pet name 
for what is less happily called the photo¬ 
electric cell, misses very . little. 

One that was installed at the Optical 
Society's Exhibition at the Imperial 
College of Science counted the passers-by. 

Another could see a burglar, though 
the burglar would never see the electric 
eye’s gleam turned on it. 

Another was so sensitive that it could 
catch sight of dust or smoke, in the air ; 
as easily as the human eye can per¬ 
ceive the motes in a sunbeam. 

In each case the photo-electric cell 
was electrically imitating the action of 
the human eye. When light falls on 
the retina a message, is telegraphed to 
the brain. When light falls on the 
photo-electric cell an electric current 
is sent along a wire to a battery. 

The people were counted because 
each time a person passed the turnstile' 
he cut across a beam of light which was ■ 
falling on an electric eye. 

The burglar also crosses a beam of 
light, but in this case it is invisible 
light (or light which, though invisible 
to the human eye, is visible to the 
electric eye). W'hat happens is that' 
the particles of dust or smoke.in the air' 
have a light ray thrown on them. They'’ 
reflect it to .the electric eye, which sees 
them as the human eye sees them on a 
brighter scale when a beam of strong * 1 
sunlight falls among them. 


IS THE INDIAN GLOOMY 
OR JOLLY? 

A British reader in India makes a pro¬ 
test agairtst a quotation in Things Said 
from A Scholar Traveller Just Home. 

Our correspondent denies that “ The , 
joys and comforts of life are absent 
from India, and the people arc gloomy 
and indifferent.” /■' 

The domestic side of Indian life, he 
says, is an adaptation to environment, 
and it is as unreasonable lor us to expect 
them to adopt our joys and comforts 
as for us to adopt theirs. By outlook 
and temperament we are as foreign to 
them as they are to us. 

As to the sweeping generalisation 
about Indian gloom and indifference, 
the truth is that an average Indian 
crowd, in street or market, is as jolly 
a company as one would wish to see, 
and indifference is the last charge that 
should he levelled against them. 

A real understanding of the Indian 
can only be reached along the lines of 
sympathy, and A Scholar Traveller 
seems to have missed that way. 

THE WONDER OF THE 
WIRE 

Not Yet Out-of-Date 

The wonders of wireless remain im¬ 
pressive ; it will be long ere they sink 
into the commonplace. - 

That one should be able, in an evening, 
to make the round of a dozen European 
capitals and listen in, in one’s own house, 
to what is going on in a place of amuse¬ 
ment in each city is a permanent marvel. 
Yet, after all, it is not so intimate and 
individual as the telephone with its 
personal conversation. 

Lately we heard, in a casual way, of 
art experience in the household of a 
gentleman who frequently has need to 
make long-distance calls by wire. To 
him talk across a thousand miles or so 
is nothing. “ Why,” said he, “ my 
boy, aged twelve, has conversed with 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Prague, 
Copenhagen, .Oslo, Stockholm, Berne, 
and Madrid.” 

Put in that way, with quick response 
to and fro, the wire seems as wonderful 
as wireless, and more intimate. At: 
least, the wire cannot be said to be. 
out-of-date in this Wireless Age. 
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THE MOONS OF 
JUPITER 

HOW TO SEE SOME 
OF THEM 

A World On Which We Could 
Jump Over High Buildings 

CALLISTO AND GANYMEDE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

During the dark evenings of the first 
half of next week it will be possible to see 
Callisto, usually known as Satellite IV of 
Jupiter, with the aid of field-glasses or 
binoculars. 

This moon will then be placed far 
to the right of Jupiter and so easier to 
glimpse than when it appears near to 
the planet’s radiant orb. The nights of 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday will be 
best, for then Callisto will be almost 
at its farthest, appearing about a third 
of the width of our Moon away from 
Jupiter, and shining like a tiny star. 

Steadying the Field-Glasses 

Ganymede, or Satellite III of Jupiter, 
should also be perceptible in very good 
glasses during the evenings of Sunday 
and Monday next, on the same side 
as Callisto. But Ganymede, though 
brighter than Callisto, is so much nearer 
to Jupiter that it will not appear more 
than about a sixth of the width of our 
Moon away from him. It will, therefore, 
be much more difficult to see. The 
chances are improved if the glasses are 
steadied against some support and held 
so that Jupiter’s orb is just outside the 
field of view of the glasses. 

By the following Friday evening 
Ganymede will have moved half round 
her orbit to the left or east side of 
Jupiter, but the proximity of our Moon 
will then make it difficult to see her. 

Telescopes Required 

The other large satellites of Jupiter, 
Io and Europa, require a small telescope 
to reveal them, for Europa never appears 
more than one-ninth of the Moon’s 
apparent width away from Jupiter 
and Io about a twelfth. If the planet 
were not there they could all be seen, 
but the remaining five of Jupiter’s 
family of nine moons require powerful 
telescopes to reveal them. 

Callisto is at an average distance of 
r,i68,ooo miles from Jupiter and has a 
diameter of about 3200 miles; so, were 
Callisto as near as our Moon it would 
appear half as wide again as our Moon. 

Callisto appears to keep the same face 
to Jupiter as it revolves round him, 
taking 16 days 16 hours to do so; it 
therefore becomes easy to calculate 
when Callisto will be alternately to the 
right or left of the planet. 

Second Largest Moon 

And the same with Ganymede, which 
takes but 7 days 3J hours to revolve 
round Jupiter; this moon is 664,000 
miles distant from him and has a 
diameter of about 3540 miles, thus 
rivalling Saturn’s moon Titan for place 
of largest satellite in the Solar System 

Being nearly half the diameter of our 
Earth, Ganymede is a veritable world, 
but, together with Callisto and the other 
satellites, is composed of materials of 
little weight, so the pull of gravity is 
very small on such worlds notwithstand¬ 
ing their size; it would indeed be quite 
easy to jump over very high buildings 
were there any on these satellites of 
Jupiter. 

Moreover, unless Jupiter acts like a 
colossal celestial radiator and they get 
heat from what appears to be his boiling 
surface they get comparatively little 
from the Sun, for he appears only 
one-twenty-seventh the size that he 
appeals to us. 

Conditions must be very cold on 
those worlds unless they possess internal 
heat of their own, which may be quite 
possible. G. F. M. 


Five Famous poets 

Coulson Kernahan’s Book 
About Them 

Five More Famous Poets. By Coulson 
Kernahan. (Thornton Butterworth, 12s. 6d.) 

Some time ago Mr. Kernahan wrote, 
with plentiful quotations, a book of 
favourable criticism of Six Famous 
Living Poets. They were Rudyard 
Kipling, Henry Newbolt, Alfred Noyes, 
John Drinkwater, Maurice Baring, and 
John Masefield. The five more in this 
book are W. H. Davies, Walter De La 
Mare, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Sir Owen 
Seaman, and Sir William Watson. 

Not only has Mr. Kernahan studied in 
complete detail the works of the poets 
he criticises, he has read copiously 
•what other critics have written about 
these poets, and he freely quotes or 
refers to their praise and their stric¬ 
tures. The broad effect is that the reader 
cannot but be keenly interested in his 
subjects, and wish to read their works 
afresh. That is the justification for 
such ample quotation. 

Frankness and Goodwill 

We cannot know Mr. Kernahan with¬ 
out being aware how his exuberant 
frankness is tempered by genial good¬ 
will. What he thinks, that he must say, 
perhaps more readily than most people 
would, but as his power of appreciation 
is large and active no one need fear him 
as a critic, though sometimes he may be 
led into noticing cavilling criticisms that 
do not deserve attention. If a man is a 
poet it is wisest to ignore those who yap 
at his heels. 

No one reading this book can fail to 
realise the scope and the qualities of each 
of the poets discussed in it. W. H. 
Davies (twice misspelled by the publisher 
on the cover) is represented by an 
admirable selection of his most felicitous 
fancies, and his rights as a born poet 
are abundantly sustained. 

The Laureate of the Nursery 

The chapter on Mr. Walter De La Marc, 
besides establishing more serious claims, 
goes far toward proving him to be the 
Laureate of the Nursery. We all know 
his poetry, and love'it. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith is introduced as a 
famous poet, and then Mr. Kernahan 
hesitates to give a final opinion “ on 
the evidence of two slim volumes of 
verse.” But he shows that she has an 
imaginative poetical power, with a 
tendency toward the weird, that would 
never be attributed to her by anyone 
■who had only read her novels. Her 
poetry throws a new light on her natural 
capacities, so much so that it would be 
a pity if she drifted into narrow ways. 

Sir Owen Seaman 

The chapter on Sir Owen Seaman is 
interesting reading to all of us who know 
the skill and versatility of the editor of 
Punch, manifest every week in rhymes 
gay, satirical, pungent, and, if need be, 
grave and toned to touch the heart. 

As regards Sir William Watson, Mr. 
Kernahan’s final word is that he is “ not 
only a true but a great poet, and those 
who love what is imperishable in song 
will surely stand at honouring salute.” 
That is well said, and is well proved by 
the chapter on Sir William and by the 
quotations. 

Ajiy criticisms we should make of 
Mr. Kernahan’s breezy book if we had 
space would be only indications of its 
impulsive liveliness. 


50,000 PIECES OF TYPE 

- Someone has been drawing attention 
to the huge task which a firm of Shanghai 
printers has set itself. 

It is making one of the largest sets of 
Chinese type in existence. When com¬ 
plete it will consist of ten thousand 
Chinese characters, each in five styles. 
Each piece of typo has to be made by 
hand, and it is calculated that the task 
will take seven years. 


Never too Late 
To Begin 

The Old Roadsvveeper’s 
Music 

Musicians h<?ar music "everywhere 
and in everything, we know (a great 
many of them hear it where we cannot), 
but we should hardly expect the 
melody for a Mass to be inspired by the 
work of a roadsweeper. 

Yet such a thing has happened. Mr, 
Edwin Gardner, of Tonypaudv, em¬ 
ployed by the Rhondda Urban District 
Council, has composed a Latin .Mass 
in A and has been fortunate enough to 
hear the performance of his work. 

Seeing that it is so hard to get a 
hearing in these days of noise and bustle, 
we are well cheered by the thought 
of an old roadsweeper of 65 being able 
to give us his thoughts in music, to make 
the roadway of our minds clean and fine. 

POST OFFICE PRIDE 
Looking After Its Own 

The Post Office has "a right to be 
proud of many things, but perhaps best 
of all is the way it looks after its own. 
We might call it family pride. 

In 1914 the Post Office Staff said 
” The widows and olphans of Post 
Office people shall not receive charity 
from strangers. We will have our own 
relief fund, and the money subscribed 
by the public shall all go to the de¬ 
pendants of those whose fellow-workmen 
are poorer or less comradely than we are.” 

Since then Post Office people have 
spent £450,000 in grants to disabled 
cx-Service men or. war widows; and in 
providing training for war orphans. 
A further £150,000 . is now needed to 
complete the work, and it will be sub¬ 
scribed. Post Office pride will see to that. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, will) name and address. 

Who Was .Tristram of Lyonnesse? 

One of King Arthur’s Knights of the 
Round Table who loved Isolde, or Iseult, 
the wife of King Mark. 

How Did the Name Foolscap for a Size 
of Paper Originate? 

The name is believed to have been given 
because paper of this size originally had a 
fool’s cap for a watermark. 

Why Do We Always See the Same Side 
of the Moon ? 

Because it rotates on its axis in exactly 
the same time as it revolves round the 
Earth. 

Can Earwigs Fly_? 

Yes; they have very beautiful and, for 
the size of the insect, large wings wonder¬ 
fully folded away under their elytra. After 
flying they use their nippers to help pack 
the wings away. 

Why Has a Vulture No Feathers on 
Its Head? 

Birds that feed on carrion are generally 
bareheaded, this being a provision of 
Nature to save them from the gross un- 
cleanliness which would result if they had 
feathers on their heads. These would be¬ 
come covered with the decaying substance' 
on which the birds feed. 

What Is the Meaning of the Word 
Bolshevik ? 

It comes from a Russian word meaning 
the majority, and the Bolshevik party was 
called by this name because at a Socialist 
Conference held about 1905 they were in a 
majority over another school of Socialists 
called as a result Mensheveki, meaning the 
minority. 

Who First Flew the English Channel 
and Atlantic ? 

The Frenchman Bleriot flew from Calais 
to Dover on July 25, 1909. Lieutenant- 
Commander A. C. Read of the United 
States Navy flew from America to the 
Azores in April, 1919, and then after a few 
weeks’ stay to Lisbon and thence to Ply¬ 
mouth, arriving on May 31. This was the 
first Atlantic flight. The first non-stop 
flight was by Captain John Alcock and 
Lieutenant A. Whitten Brown on June 
14-15, 1919. They flew from Newfound¬ 
land to Clifden, Ireland. 
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JV/TERRY and happy—full of 
energy and romping fun 
—every father and mother de¬ 
lights in this evidence of glorious 
health. 


The energy and vitality children 
are so prodigal in spending have 
to be made good from the 
energy-creating elements to be 
obtained only from nourish¬ 
ment. The children are growing 
—physically and mentally—and 
nourishment is essential for 
healthy growth. 

During the growing years of 
childhood more nourishment is 
necessary than ordinary food 
contains. Children need 
“ Ovaltine ” as their daily bever¬ 
age, for this delicious food 
beverage supplies concentrated 
nourishment in an easily di¬ 
gested form. 

“ Ovaltine ” is prepared from 
the richest of Nature’s tonic 
foods—malt, milk and eggs. It 
contains a superabundance of 
the nutritive elements which 
build up brain and body and 
create energy and vitality. 

Make " Ovaltine ” your child¬ 
ren’s daily beverage. Note 
their increased energy and 
vitality, and see on their cheeks 
the glow which comes only from 
the enjoyment of perfect health. 



Prices in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 

1 / 3 , 2 j- and 3/9 per tin. 

P- 47 S- 
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" ' Crisp 
Toasted Almonds in 
delicious Milk Chocolate 


This new bar—Rowntree’s Almond Bar—has 
proved to be as popular as was promised. 
Almonds never tasted nicer than they do in 
this delicious bar, for no milk chocolate blends 
' better with Almonds than Rowntree’s York 
Milk. The almonds are crisp, the milk choco- . 
late smooth, rich and melting. 

If you have not already tasted Rowntree’s 
Almond Bar, give yourself a real surprise and 
a real treat today. 2d. Bars—six for a shilling. 
Stop at the sweetshop on the way home. 


ROWNTREE’S 
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Great Feat of Kemal of Turkey 

SENDING A NATION TO SCHOOL AGAIN 

Forgetting an Alphabet of 482 
Letters and Learning One of 29 

SOMETHING THAT HAS NEVER HAPPENED IN THE WORLD BEFORE 


Seeing that Amanullah has lost his 
throne by trying to reform his Afghan 
tribesmen, we feel more and more how 
great has been the feat of Kemal of 
Turkey, who is reforming his ancient 
Turks and keeping his throne of. power. 

The thing that happened in Turkey 
the other day has never happened any¬ 
where else, and perhaps never can 
happen again. On the last day of 
November a Turk could read the news¬ 
paper. On the first day of December he 
could not make out a word of it. It was 
just ns if England had wakened up one 
day to find every morning paper printed 
in Greek. 

The' Bright Schoolboy 

If Napolcpri or Mussolini had tried to 
alter the alphabet of tlieir countrymen 
we may be sure there would have .been 
rebellion. ,To understand how . it is 
possible in Turkey,,\ve mu.st. let our 
thoughts go back to the schooldays of a 
boy called Mustafa, the son of a customs 
officer in Salonica/ 

This lad was so brilliant, especially in 
mathematics, that his teacher nick¬ 
named him Kemal, which means Per¬ 
fection. But he was not merely a 
bookworm. He grew up to command 
the defence of the Dardanelles, to over¬ 
throw the Sultan, and to make himself 
first President of tire Turkish Republic. 
Because of his great personal courage 
and his many successes in war he gained 
a new title, Ghazi, the Victorious One ; 
but Kemal sticks to him still, and he 
has ■ never lost that enthusiasm for 
learning which won him the nickname. 

After hurrying Turkey through one 
reform after another Mustafa Kemal 
has now decreed that everyone shall 
learn to read and write. Only 15 to 
20 per cent of the population were able 
to read when he began his campaign. 

A Beautiful Script 

' Various alphabets, including Greek 
and Syriac, have been used to write 
Turkish words in the past, but the vast 
majority of Turks employed the Arabic 
script. .They regarded it in a way as 
sacred, because Mohammed was an 
Arab, and it is certainly very beautiful, 
for it resembles a flowing pattern rather 
than a group of letters. Foreigners who 
cannot read it have stood entranced 
before an inscription cut in stone or 
brass on a tomb or painted like a decora¬ 
tion on the walls of a mosque. 

But there are 482 letters in the Arabic 
alphabet. No wonder only 15 to 20 
per cent of the Turks could read ! 
Mustafa Kemal has abolished this 
ancient, beautiful, but bewildering 
alphabet and set in its place the Latin 
alphabet which we use ourselves. Just 
as in French there are two forms of C, 
a soft one marked by a cedilla and a 
hard one without that little sign, so in 
Turkey’s new alphabet there are two 
sorts of c, g, i, o, s, and u, but there is 
no q, w, or x. Instead of 482 Arabic 
characters there are 29 Latin ones. 

Going Back to School 

It was only in August that Mustafa 
Kemal began to talk of changing the 
alphabet. The project was unpopular 
in many quarters. Printers did not 
want to buy new type, educated Turks 
did not want to go back to school, and 
strict Mahommedans did not want to 
give up the-sacred Arabic script. But 
the Victorious One always gets his way. 


The National Assembly passed a bill 
making it illegal to print' a newspaper 
or advertisement in Arabic after De¬ 
cember 1, 1928. _ • 

That was not all. On January i, 
1929, everyone between the ages of 16 
and 45 had to produce a certificate oi 
literacy in the new script or begin a 
four-month course of lessons. Half a 
million grown-up people are attending 
evening schools. Heads of families are 
permitted to teach their wives and 
children instead of sending them to 
the new Government school. Eventu¬ 
ally everybody must have a certificate, 
of literacy, just as everyone in England’ 
must have a birth 1 certificate. . , 1 

The Benevolent Despot 

On June 1 law reports, balance, 
sheets, and marriage certificates must 
be altered. Never perhaps has so 
revolutionary a change, been made so, 
quickly. No one,but Mustafa Kemal, 
the Ghazi; the benevolent despot, 1 
could have brought it about. One 
Turkish captain protested against the 
new alphabet and was sentenced to a 
year's imprisonment with hard labour. ; 
The others bowed to the inevitable, and 
long before January 1 hundreds of Turks 
were learning the' new alphabet. 

In restaurants, barber’s shops, kinema. 
halls, post offices, and police' stations 
big copies of the new alphabet appeared. 
Working people could be seen sitting 
on doorsteps studying one of the 
Government sheets, or ev?n learning,the 
letters from tombstones in the English 
cemetery. Bankers, post office workers, 
and merchants dealing abroad have 
eagerly adopted the simpler alphabet. 
Foreigners who have lived in Turkey 
for years without even being able to 
read the names of railway stations have 
now made good progress in Turkish; 

In Days to Come 

Over shops, on a steamer’s stern, at 
street corners, the new lettering ap¬ 
pears, completely changing the face of 
Turkey. Not only the face is changed. 
When a whole people becomes literate 
the soul of that people must change too. 
Mustafa Kemal has forced many reforms 
upon his countrymen. When they can 
all read will they follow him more 
enthusiastically or rebel against his 
dictatorship ? 

No one can say. In days to coins 
Turkey will at least be grateful to him' 
for the new alphabet, even if she is not 
altogether grateful now. The only 
people who will suffer by the change 
seem to be the seal engravers and 
professional letter-writers, for soon the 
scribe’s occupation will be gone. But 
no reform can be 'made without such 
hardships; when torture was given 
up the unemployed executioners must 
have thought fate very cruel. 

Turkish Literature 

One thing is certain: Turkish litera¬ 
ture will be better for the change. 
Freed from the shackles of the old Arabic 
script, and with a nation instead of a 
handful of readers, it is hoped that 
Turkish literature may take on new life. 
It is hoped, too, that it will lose the 
Persian and Arabic words which have 
swarmed into the language and are as 
tiresome there as French words like 
cul de sac in an English sentence. 

It will be wonderfully interesting to 
watch Turkey during the next 20 years. 
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* HONOUR CLEAN 


The Queen’s Hospital for Children 

HACKNEY ROADi , LONDON, E.2. 


The Mystery of 
the Junior Cup 

CHAPTER 39 
‘ The Company 

O n Saturday, the first day of June, 
continuous rain having put cricket 
out of the question by soaking the School 
ground to the state of a sponge, it occurred 
to PUggie Randall and his loyal Pinion 
that having a long afternoon to put in 
together they couldn’t do better than have 
a good rag at Pa Frute’s. 

It was Pinion who had accorded Frute 
this relationship and Puggic who suggested 
that they should invite Hendry, who wa3 
avoiding them in that inexplicable manner 
which had put their backs up before—and 
did so again. For he shook his head and 
said, " No, thanks," in a dull tone. 

" I never knew such a chap ! ” cried 
Pinion resentfully. “ One might think 
you'd committed some ghastly crime by 
your long face, Hendry ! ” 

With this shaft they left Hendry, and, 
prancing down to Pa Frute, informed him 
that they were about to start a hotel, and 
what would it cost to furnish it, please ? 

The little man was not very pleased to 
see them, but as it never did to turn 
possible business away he replied that 
when he went into the hotel furnishing 
line they should know, and meanwhile 
should he show them the latest loud 
speaker ? 

No, they assured him, they wanted a, 
she-goat with warts. 

" You don’t really want anything," he 
grumbled at last. 

They seemed most aggrieved. " Of 
course we do, Frute 1 ” they protested. 
Mr. Frute bellowed " Alf! ' Then ap¬ 
peared his hard-breathing assistant. 

" You attend to these young gentlemen,” 
he was commanded, and off bustled Frute 
to his warehouse below, being busy. 
Wiping his hands on his apron,. .Alf 
groaned, " What is it ? ” ' . 

"' We’II have a look round and then 
tell you,” Pinion said cordially. ■, 

So; they, did.- They. rummaged all Over 
the shop, devoting particular attention 
to the shelves. " For, said Puggic, as he 
poked'liis hose' over one of the farthest* 
awav ones 'Which he was 'just able to 
reach by standing on tip toe,. “ We might 
find something really , val——" • 

He'stopped short. 

" What is it ? " cried Pinion. 

Ilis friend was wrestling with the knots- 
on-a brown paper parcel. " I don’t care,”i 
he muttered. ” I must have a look to make 
sure.” He tugged at a knot. “ No, I 
mustn’t cut them,” he said, as Pinion 
offered his knife. " Pin,” he went on, 
" while I was jawing just now I felt this 
parcel all over arid it feels just like a cup. 
You know, a Challenge Cup. I didn't 
know old Frute went in for Cups.” He 
wrenched off the string. 

The paper followed, disclosing a dis¬ 
coloured vessel upon the body of which 
some names were engraved. 

They knew it at once, of course. Their 
Junior Run trophy. But what was it doing 
here ? It belonged to young Hendry 1 
Then suddenly very grave, they looked in a 
shamefaced way at one another like people 
who are caught out in spying and prying. 

" W’rap it up again," said Pinion in a 
scared whisper, glancing round to make 
sure that they hadn’t been noticed. “ Put 
it back quick, Puggic 1 . And don’t let on 
that,we’ve seen it.” 

Having left the Cup on the shelf as they 
had found it, they bade Alf good-bye and 
went off as fast as they could, still feeling 
ashamed of themselves. For the explana¬ 
tion of their discovery was clear to them 
both. . Young Hendry, who was always 
hard up, had borrowed money from Frute 
on the Cup; sort of pawned it. 

" We must never let him know that we 
know," said Puggie. 

■ “ No, never,” said Pinion, " never. It 
wouldn’t be fair to him.” 

“ Jolly bad luck to have to part with 
your pot,. Pin 1 ” 

It worried the partners.. It worried them 
very genuinely. “ You remember we’d 
practically taken him into our firm,” the 
one remarked to the other on. Sunday 
morning, “ and if he’d been actually in 
our firm-” 

’ Why then we’d have had to see him 
through, wouldn’t we. Pin ? " 

" We would, old man.” 

" Shall we tell him we know ? ” 

“ Aud help him to get the pot back ? ” 


Told by 
Gunby Hadath 

" ■Well, he was practically in the firm, 
you know, Puggie." 

” How much can you raise ? ” 

“ I’m in funds. How much can you ? ” 

" We must find out how much he wants 
first. Then we can plan.” 

Young Hendry's days for the compulsory 
Sunday walk had gone by, but he almost 
regretted them that same afternoon when 
the partners caught him immediately after 
dinner and insisted that he come for a walk 
with the' firm, And having got him they 
didn’t waste any time, but with much 
confusion and prompting each other in 
turns • they told him of their discovery 
yesterday at Flute’s, said over and over 
again that they’d not meant to pry, and 
swore that no one should ever know but 
themselves. 

The shock to young Hendry was con¬ 
siderable, and while lie was trying to collect 
his thoughts he was conscious that they 
were nudging each other mysteriously; 
and that they had next dropped behind 
and were whispering. 

“ You tell him, Puggie.” : 

Hendry—don’t' be offended—but Pin 
and I thought we’d like . to get the Cup 
back for you.” ’ 

“ You see”—it was Pinion this time— 
" you’re one of our firm, Hendry.. We’re 
not doing you a favour. Really not.” 

Young Hendry was quivering. 

" You'll pay us back, you know. I say 1 
You’re not angry ? " stammered Puggie. 

They waited. Tried to.read Hendry’s 
face. But they couldn’t. Tried to guess 
what he was thinking. But they couldn’t. 

CHAPTER 40 
Sun through the Clouds 

iiese two good fellows I Offering him 
their money,! .-.And,one, of them, the 
chap whom he had : unwittingly swindled.!; 
Hendry's thoughts nearly choked him. 
These two godd chaps, if only they kriew 
the.whole truth ! vAnd what a world he’d 
have; given them to tell them the truth if it 
hadn’t been for his promise to Major. 

And today was Sunday. There was only 
tomorrow left. Major had been putting him 
off all the week, but had promised this morn¬ 
ing that he might have- the money 
tomorrow. His promises were pie-crust. 
What if he didn’t ? 

These thoughts were beating through 
Hendry’s mind as he walked on with down¬ 
cast eyes between Puggie and Pinion, who 
turned their heads front him, respecting his 
silence, which they attributed to the most 
obvious reasons. Naturally, a chap who 
pawned things in secret because he was 
hard-up didn't like it being discovered. And 
naturally a chap as proud as young Hendry 
was (for they were shrewd enough to have 
fathomed his pride long ago) couldn’t swallow 
all at once the.offer of money. - 

There’s no harm in borrowing 1 ■’ 
breathed Pinion. “ Lots of chaps do.”v 

Young Hendry did not hear. ■ Ha was 
thinking too hard. They meant their, oiler. 
They meant it. Suppose he accepted it ? 
Then tomorrow (if they could raise enough 
money between them) he could get the cup 
back, whatever happened. If with Major’s 
money so much the better. But if with 
Puggie’s then he could give back the cup, 
•and on Tuesday morning telt the whole 
truth to them all. Yes, if he borrowed he 
would tell Puggic the truth straight away, 
whatever it cost Major, and scrape aud save 
every penny until he’d paid Puggie back- 
yes, out of that extra twenty pounds a year 
he could pay it. For if he recovered the cup 
he could sit for the exam, and try his hardest 
to come out on top. He could, he believed,. 
if he tried. . • 

It was the thought of tomorrow’s cxaim 
and all it meant to his father which decided 
young Hendry to accept Puggie’s offer. 
Oh, bitterly against the grain as it went, he 
must do so for his father's sake. 

So lie broke hi? silence, and uttered w ith a 
queer gulp : 

• “ It will cost—four—pounds—to get 
back the cup.” And not knowing where to 
look or what to do with himself, he added ; 
" I’ve saved nearly eleven shillings.” 

“ Well,” said Puggie calmly, “ I guessed 
you must owe a lot or else you wouldn’t have 
had to leave something so valuable.” Pie 
thought a moment. " Pin and I have fifty 
bob between us with the Maypole. And I 
daresay we can rake up the other nineteen.” 

And indeed these two astounding finan¬ 
ciers did. How they succeeded in extracting 
Continue! on the nest page 




President: H.R.H. phi Duke of York. 


At the Queen s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, London, E. 2 , and at its branch 
the Little Folks Home, Bexhill, there are several cots supported by large schools 
such as this one for which the boys and.girl^of,.the famous Ackworth School have 
subscribed fbr the last 45 years. 

We have larger numbers of children to deal with than any other Children’s Hospital, and we 
greatly need more help of this and of every other Sort—write to the Secretary at the Hospital. 

(See Little Folks'Monthly}Jor stories aboift tlie-Jlo.me.) 


Why do we eat? 

W HAT should we eat? Most people are thinking on these subjects to-day. Some 
arc banting—some wish to put on flesh, In any case cereals must be eaten in some 
form—to provide what the doctors term “ body fuel.*’ Barley is the richest of all Cereals 
in life-giving elements. Extractives of barley are universally valued for their nutritive and 
medicinal properties. But the whole barley grain had come to be neglected as a food until 
the introduction of Clark’s Creamed Barley.: •' . 

Barley was the food of the stalwarts of the Stone Age. Ancient Greek athletes owed 
their prowess to the strengthening powers of barley. The Romans used coins depicting 
Ceres—the goddess of seed and harvest^wilh ears of barley plaited in her hair. 

Barley yields a rich supply of malt—of priceless worth for building up the weak a d 
sustaining the strong. ^ Its salts have a- high proportion of iron and phosphates — invaluable 
for renovating nerve tissues. 

Every grain of barley is a wonderful miniature storehouse of.sunshipe. Barley is.an 
active diuretic, and may be regarded as a specific for the kidneys. 

Clark’s Creamed Barley is whole British Barley—the finest in the world—scientifically 
cooked. The grains are swollen to the size of large coffee beans—cream-coloured and 
intriguingly flecked with brown by the final crisping process. Nothing is added—nothing 
is taken away except the outer husk. The starch granules.—otherwise so fattening 
because so difficult to digest—are thoroughly broken up and therefore can be readily 
assimilated. The starch content 
of Clark’s Creamed Barley—so 
necessary as a body fuel—is 
predigested, so to < speak, and 
does not hang about the body 
and form adipose tissue. 

The time required for the 
digestion is less than that required 
for the digestion of wheat in any 
form. .. ..; * 

CCB contains more protein than 

wheat. - .. 

-• • ■’ 

CCB Supplies more - calories or . 
food units than wheat. -V 

CCB is a valuable and con¬ 
venient food alike in health and 
in sickness—for the weak and the 
strong—for all. 

CCB is as palatable as it is 
nutritious. 

CCB is as economical as it is 

Not a scrap of waste. Perfectly CLARKS CREAMED BARLEY 

cooked, ready to eat. Every 

grain is toothsome. A meal, in a GET A 10id. PACKET 

moment. FROM YOUR GROCER 
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all tlieir pocket-money in a lump from the 
Maypole is a secret that were better left with 
themselves. The remainder they collected 
by their own methods—no one could barter 
treasures with equal celerity. . 

So first thing on Monday morningyoung- 
Hendry rushed off to his cousin, to discover 
him in a state of utter dejection. 

“ I’ve not got it! ” groaned Major, and 
pushed away a letter he had been reading. 

Young-Hendry, who knew exactly, how 
much and how little.he meant to say, began 
quietly by reminding his cousin how persist¬ 
ently lie had refused to disclose the cup's 
whereabouts although he, Hendry, had 
asked him again .and again. -. .' 

“ Well, now I’ve found out where it is,” 
he said quietly. * 

Major was staggered when the money was 
produced next. 

" However did you raise it ? ” 

" Never mind. ' Get ait exeat after dinner 
and bring back the cup.” 

“ By jingo ! ’’ cried Major, with a gleam 
in his eye. 

But a disappointment was waiting. Major 
rushed off, and returned to announce that 
he must wait for his exeat till Thursday. 

The Maypole had said no exeats would be 
granted till Thursday, and then only to 
people in the Upper School. 

“ So I can’t take you with me. Still, never 
mind. Thursday will be all right, old man, 
won’t it ? ” he ended. 

Young Hendry deliberated, j The money 
was ready; that was'. the main thing, so a 
day or two wouldn't matter to any. extent. 
Besides, if no exeats were obtainable till 
Thursday, it would be physically impossible 
to recover the cup any earlier. 

“ It’s a nuisance,” he said at last, " but I 
see we can’t help ourselves. . All right. 
Thursday Major. You'll get it; back ? ” 

" I will! ” cried Major. " I will. And 
■you’ll keep me out of it then ? ’’ 

” I’ll do all I honestly can. Major. I 
: won’t promise more." 

” Right! ” growled Major, moving to 
lock up the money. 

“ I’ll hang on to it, if you don’t mind,” 
Hendry said coldly. “ I’ll give it to you to 
take down after dinner on Thursday." 

Major looked rather offended, but hqnded 
it back. 

In his anxiety to escape any more 
entreaties and questionings, young Hendry 
Continued in the last column 


A Little Too smart For jacko 




‘ What’s the good of snow,’ said Jaeko, 
‘ without a toboggan ? There’s a beauty 
in Mr. Ringtail’s hall. I’ll borrow it.* 


‘ Why go to Switzerland ? ’ he cried. 
‘This is every bit as good.’ The toboggan 
certainly was a beauty ; it simply flew! 



It went just a little too fast. When an 
old gentleman got in the way there was a 
bang ! Unfortunately it was Mr. Ringtail. 


‘ Can’t you steer better than that ? ’ he 
roared. * I’ll show you how.’ Poor Jacko, 
he went on showing him all the morning ! 


thought it as -well to make no mention at 
the moment of his intention to give Rafitfall 
the Cup and the truth simultaneously. Why. 
he had pondered, should he tell Major that ? 
He- had considered Major long enough.. 
Quite long enough. 

And when he left his cousin and went on 
his way; .reflecting that seventy-two hours 
■would see him put straight, young Hendry 
could have nearly burst into song, so many 
emotions struggled to find a vent. 

There was throbbing gratitude to Puggie 
and Pinion. There was wonderful Tightness 
of heart, which made nothing at all of the 
unpleasant explanations stretching ahead. 
There was the joy of being able to get it all 
out to his father. There was a fierce resolve 
to forget all about the Run afterwards, 
never to dwell any .more upon that vile 
episode. And there was some compunction 
for Major. 

How would Puggie act on Thursday when 
he was told ? Would he show Major up ? 
How could that be avoided when Puggie was 
seen in possession of the Cup ? 

But swamping nigh everything else in 
young Hendry’s feelings came this vast 
relief, relief like a river in flood that sweeps 
aside or submerges all in its way. 

By Jingo!—but he would try in that 
exam now 1 

When he handed up his exam papers that 
afternoon he knew that he had never done 
any as good. So he felt, being quite frank 
with himself, no particular surprise when the 
Maypole summoned him. before dinner on 
Thursday and announced that he had 
qualified for the increased grant. 

Afterwards, scarcely knowing whether he 
was on his head or his heels with delight, 
young Hendry handed his cousin the four 
precious pounds and watched him off down 
the Avenue en route to Frute. 

A bright sun was shining. Among the 
branches birds chirped. 

Oh, how good life was ! Explanations to 
Puggie presently—awkward to make—and 
some bitter pills to swallow when Puggie 
had told chaps. But oh ! how jolly -life 
was ! An hour ? Yes, Major couldn't take 
more than an hour. 

Thus young Hendry waited, treading on 
air, till presently he slipped as far as the 
gates and detected his . cousin's figure 
ascending the hill. 

TO EE CONTINUED 



don't 


milk 


5? 



Many mothers have this trouble 
with the very children who really 
require milk-most. 

Doctors have a way of making 
everybody like milk, they call it 
Bengerising the milk,—which is really 
making milk into Benger’s Food. 

Benger’s Food makes of fresh, new 
milk a dainty and delicious food 
cream. It contains all sthe nourish¬ 
ment of milk, plus the goodness of 
Benger’s. And Benger’s 1 is so easily 
digested that, almost at once, it goes 
into body building. '• 


Benger’s is inexpensive. Made with • 
all milk it costs less than 6 d. per pint, j 


Benger’s Food, Ltd., OtterWorks, Manchester. 
Bcnger \s Food is sold in tins by CFiemists.etc., everywhere* 
Prices—1/4, 2/3, 4A cmd 8 16* 



Trade 
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Names 


Best For Marking Linen 


With Cash’s Names on your linen you may rest 
assured that it is effectually marked, incon¬ 
spicuously, but plainly and permanently. Loss 
is impossible when these dainty seals of owner- 
, ship are affixed. To save loss is to be thrifty, 
-and money saved on avoidable replacements 
is money earned towards the purchase of new- 
linen. A few ‘stitches in time may save you 
much repining over lost articles. 

Actual Size. 


Gladys Cooper 


Style No. 4. 

Cash’s Na'mes are woven ou , 
fine Cambric. Tape and can be 
had in the following colours : 

Bod, Yellow, Green, Helio, 

Black, Sky, or Navy Blue on 
White Ground. 

Prices: 12 doz., 5/-; 

6 doz., 3/9; 3 doz., 2/9. 

Also on Black Tapes at slight 
extra cost. 

A slightly wider Tape is a^o 
made .to accommodate name 
and address in two lines. 

Friers : 2 doz., 3/6; 

4 doz., 4/6. 

There are many 
different styles 
to choose .from, 
and your Draper 
or Outfitter can 
supply in a few 
days.. 

Send today fnr 
/wll list oj styles 
and samples. 

J. & J. Cash, Ltd., Dept. D.D.8, COVENTRY 



ILASHClNg 


May we tell you something about this 
Wonderful Modelling Material ? 

THE 

CHILD’S DELIGHT 

Outfit is 1/- Post Free 1/4 

THE 

CORONA BOX 

Has 10 Colours in sticks. 

Price 1/6 - Post Free 2/- 

Or 

Full Particulars and Illustrated Lists 
with 150 uses 

FREE 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD., 

8, BATHAMPTON. BATH 



“SURE-SHOT” 
SPRING LESS GUN 

THE “TOC-TOC” SPEED BOAT 

The spring is in the- bullet 
(extra bullets obtainable!. 
New " break-action ” 

loading. Remarkable value. 
Complete, (with Movable 
Target and Catch Net), 
5/-, of leading toy dealers^, 
or 5/6 post paid. 

IT’S AN “ABBEY” TOY! i f 

INSTANT ACCELERATION. Runs 15 minutes with- ' B B*l 

on.*-attention.. HOT AIR DRIVE from “Meta,” HlJH, 9 (fl 
'Spirit, Candle-end, or even Night Light. . ^s T o clock- . ** 

work. No battery. No boiler.'; Nothing to explode! 9 inches long. 

. Draught 2 inches. Rudder. ~ . 


.Continuous “ Toc-Toc ” heard for great distance. . 

prnMmk 

Write for name of nearest agent, or 4/5 post free (Overseas 5(-)> from: -■ 

ABBEY SPORTS C0 M LTD. 

\ "bra J 

r »j?=S—^roeW ' Have you ’yet inspected 

\kgr' 

[ Chest Expanders from 3.3? 


A Delightful Gift 
Book for EVERY 
Boy and Girl. 

Here is an entirely new kind of 
book for boys and girls who love 
the great ’’outdoors." It con¬ 
tains a large number of remark¬ 
able "action photographs” 
showing Birds and Beasts in 
their natural surroundings—- 
- how they live, hunt, ■ and 
make their homes. Famous 
naturalists and explorers con¬ 
tribute the letterpress to this 
original volume. 


At all Newsagents 
end Hoof, sellers. 




net * 



A set o! six charm- 
itig postcards of 
b.e 'dutifully 
coloured birds. 
Enclose. i|d. • (re¬ 
turn' postage) to 

F. CAPEKNV 
74, .Lewin's, 1 
Mead, Bristol 

Let ps fldyiso you oa your Bird Ailments. 


Free to 

BIRD 

LOVERS 
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FREE —this 32- page Booklet 
for you and your children m —^ 

YOU and your children will be delighted with this free booklet, and it 
f will show you how their eager curiosity may day by day be turned 
into a real grasp of the important facts and great truths of the world 
of knowledge, which are described and pictured so simply and clearly 
in The Children’s Encyclopedia that even a child can understand 
them, and made so interesting that children love to read about them. 
Over 2,000,000 children already have The Children’s Encyclopedia. 


This boy and girl have The Children’s 
Encyclopedia in their home. It is a 
delight to them every moment of the 
day, their constant companion, their 
greatest help. Their teacher will tell 
you that when she wants a quick and 
intelligent answer in class she can he 
sure of it from either of them. The 
Children’s Encyclopedia captivates the 
child’s mind, and makes learning a joy. 


XA/E invite every reader of The Children’s Newspaper to 
have this Free Book, containing a beautiful plate of 
The World’s Most Beautiful Birds in Nature’s colours, 
another colour plate of 25 Precious Stones, other plates [also 
in colour ) of light being split up into the hues of the rainbow, 
of a masterly painting by Romney, and of a great locomotive 
with its shining headlight; rich photogravure plates of 
Joan of Arc, of the leaning Tower of Pisa, and the Cathedral 
of St. Mark’s, of wonderful tropical scenery and of delightful 
animal studies; together with an amusing cover in colour 
and forty other illustrations in black and white. 


The Simple Plan 

that wins the children 

Departments of 
The Children's Encyclopedia 


Post the coupon below, and the free book, which 
is a fascinating introduction to The Children’s 

to its Nineteen 
you at once. 


Encyclopedia and a revealing guide 
Great Divisions, will be sent to 


THE CHILDREN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The making of the earth.—Lives of great men and 
women.—Great words that inspire mankind.— 
Answers to children’s questions.—The marvel of 
animal life.—Our bodies, minds, and citizenship. 
—The march of mankind from barbarism to the 
League of Nations.—How things are made, where 
they come from.—The world’s art treasures.— 
The wonders of plant life.—The story of five 
continents and a hundred nations.—A wonderful 
picture atlas.—The marvels of engineering.—The 
world’s great books.—The story of the world’s 
greatest book, the Bible. — Little lessons in 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, Music, 
French.—Things to make and do ; experiments, 
.tricks, puzzles.—Fairy talcs, legends, fables. 
—Twelve hundred poems cf all times and 
countries. The great index makes a wonderfully 
efficient reference work which the whole family 
uses. All these departments of knowledge are 
described tully in the Booklet. 




Arthur Mee’s 


Great Gift to the World’s Childhood 



This wonderful educational plan is the idea of a father never tire, a play hook, and a book for the cultivation 

who loved his child and was determined to give him of high ideals and of good taste in literature and 

the best possible start in the race for knowledge. the .arts. It is a book of striking pictures that live 

The Children’s' Encyclopedia is a in the memory— 16,000 illustrations, 200 art plates 

reading hook of which the in full colour, 300 pages in rich tinted photogravure. 

children Clearly and vividly they explain the great facts of 

knowledge. Here is a visual education 
in. its most attractive 
form. 


Send, in any event, for the 
beautiful booklet printed in 
colour which is yours for the 
asking. Show it to your children. 
and let them decide if the work 
which it describes would be 
welcome or otherwise. 


f-•-- 

J The Children’s Newspaper 

I COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 

I The Educational Book Co v Ltd., 

| Talli3 Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4 

® . Dear Si»"3,—Please forward me, FREE and POST 
| FREE, a copy of your^ 32 - page Booklet in colour 
describing The Children s Encyclopedia, and showing 
1 how 1 can have the ten volumes sent carriage paid 
_ to my home on acceptance of order and a first subscrip- 
1 tion of 5/- only.. 


Name 


Address 


Occupation. 
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C.N.I. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered at any 
house in the world for its. 
a year. See below 



February 9, 1929 


Every Thursday 2d. 


Arthur Mee's Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s. 6 d. a year. (Canada 14s.) 




THE BRAN TUB 

A Word Square 

Thf following clues indicate four 
words which written one 
under the oilier will make a 
square of words. 

A small opening. Always. A 
Roman emperor. A horse’s gait. 

Answer next week 

Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents illustrated here. 

A Teapot Infuser and Strainer. 
In this useful device a teapot is 
provided with a finely-perforated 
chamber to 
hold the tea- 
leaves. This 
t acts as a 
strainer be¬ 
cause it pre¬ 
vents the 
leaves from 
' being poured 
out with the tea. A little handle 
is provided on the rim of the 
container so that it can be 
revolved in order to stir the tea. 

How Many Girls ? 

Three pounds ten shillings was 
divided among fifty boys and 
girls. The boys received is. < 5 d. 
each, and the girls is. How many 
girls were there ? ■ Answer next week 

Cross Word Puzzle 

There are 46 words or recognised 
abbreviations in this puzzle. 
The clues are given below, and the 
answers will appear next week. 




Reading Across. 1 . A large crust 
acean. 7. A legendary bird. 10. On 
a ship. 11. To make hot. 12. A young 
horse. 13. To increase. 15. A snake¬ 
like fish. 16. Skating surfaces. 17. 
illtreats. 19. Above and touching. 20. 
New. 21. Barbaric Asiatic race. 22. 
Metal-bearing veins. 23. Channel Is¬ 
lands (abbrev.). 24. A donkey. 25. 
Erse. 29. Pronoun. 30. Fellow ot the 
Auctioneers Institute (abbrev.). 31. 
A cavity. 33. Deputies. 35. Not any. 
36. Dore. 36. To pare. 

Reading Down. 1. Cords. 2. A wind 
instrument. 3. Posts to which ships 
are tied. 4. Seated. 5. Transpose 
(abbrev.). 6. Stubble. 7. Takes away. 
8. Fluid fuel. 9. Washes. 11. A 
gratuity. 14. A unit. 16. Inhabitants 
of Russia. 18. A busy insect. 19. First. 
20. Encourage. 22. A lord. 23. Order 
of the Crown of India (abbrev.). 26. 
Ceremony. 27. To sharpen. 28. A 
hole. 30. Not many. 32. To repose. 
34. Depart. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Jupiter, 
Venus, and Uranus.are in the 
South - West 
and Mars is in 
the South. In 
the morning 
Saturn- is in 
the South- 
West. The 
picture shows 
the Atoon as 
it may be seen looking South at 
7 p.nt. on February 13. 



Nature Puzzles 

J )0 you know the names of: 

Two, mammals that lay eggs. 
A fish that can climb trees. _ 

An animal that flies in the air. 

A fish that makes a nest. 

An animal that moves upside 
, down. 

Three birds that do not fly. 

An animal that lias no legs. 

-A lizard that looks like a snake. 

A nswers next week 


A Hidden Treasure House 



When the names o‘f these objects have been found the initial letters 
ot the words, arranged in the right order, will spell the name of one of 
England’s great treasure houses. Answer next week 


Double Jumbles 

EACH line of mixed letters makes 
the names o! the living tilings 
described when the letters are 
rearranged. 

ALEMONSTEEPHANCHA. 

__ A game bird and a small lizard 
'that can change its colour. 
CRALKPLOEREDEAM 
A spotted fish and a spotted 
beast. 

YARDROTETBIDSILO. 

A pretty garden insect and a 
siow-movingreptile. 

Answers next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
T»E domestic pigeon lays its 
eggs. The partridge pairs. 
The blackbird, gold-crested wren, 
and yellowhammer begin to sing. 
The primrose, butcher’s-broom, 
and red dead-nettle blossom. 
The elder begins to leaf. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight grows longer eacli day. 


Is Your Name Stockings ? 

This name, found in East 
Anglia, lias nothing to do 
with footwear, but means at tiie 
stumps or forest clearing. It was 
no doubt given to an ancestor of 
the present-day Stockings because 
he lived in a forest clearing, and 
was called John ot Henrv of the 
Stocking and then Stockings. 

Ici On Parle Frangais . 



Le tabouret Le porc-bpie ' La teste 

Asseyez-vous done surce tabouret. 
Le porc-epic est amid de piquants. 
Cette tente abritera six personnes. 

ANSWERS TO EAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLES 

The Farmer’s Puzzle 
Tiie farmer bought 5 horses, 
one sheep, and 94 pigs. 

A Buried Proverb 
Many hands make light work. 
Changeling 

Room, roam, ream, real, seal, 
sell, cell. 

Hidden Names 

Olive, Ada, Ethel, Mary, Kate, 
Maud, Anne. 

Jack and His Father 
When Jack is 1 CJ his father 
will be 4 9 h . „ 

What Am 1 ? Telephone. 

Who. Are They ? 

More, Longfellow, Swift, Lamb, 
Gay, Goldsmith, Burns. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

The Last Word 

The barber was in better form 
^ than ever. ‘Hardly, once 
had his customer been able to 
speak, but his chance came when 
the barber said, “ Your hair is 
getting very thin, sir. You should 
put something on it.” 

“ I do,” replied the customer. 
“ All! ” said the barber. “ And 
what is it, may I ask ? ” 

“ My hat,” said the customer. 

“ Good-moming! ” 

A Cross Crossing 

Qhe took a deck chair near the 
funnel, 

But suddenly rushed to the gun¬ 
wale. 

When they-asked “ Were you ill ? ” 
She replied “ I could kill 
The 'boobies who vetoed the 
Tunnel!” 

- A Great Admiral 

]\ 2 r. Newrich was boasting 
about his imagined ancestors 
when his listener, a man of good 
family, said, “ 1 had a very famous 
ancestor. In fact, he was com¬ 
mander of the entire naval forces 
of the world.” 

“ Really ? ” queried Mr. "New- 
rich, his interest thoroughly 
aroused. “ And who was he ? ” 

“ Noah,” was the reply. 

Cause For Alarm 

A great scientist was giving a 
lecture to the members of a 
local society. 

“ Calculating on the lines I 
have mentioned, I should say the 
end of the world .will come in 
three hundred and fifteen million 
years,” lie said. - 
A Jittle man in the front row _ 
showed signs of alarm. “ How j 
many years did you say, sir ? ” lie ' 
queried. 

“ Three hundred and fifteen 
millions,” replied the scientist. 

“ That’s better,” said the in¬ 
quirer, with a sigh of relief. “ I 
thought you said fifteen millions." 

A Great Bore 



“T wonder if this book you’ve 
-read,” ■ - 

The Beetle to the Bookworm said. 
“ No,” said the Worm, “ I couldn’t 
- do it, 

But all the same I’ve been right 
through it! ” 


FIVE MINUTE STORY 

O ld Peter was a coachman 
on my father’s farm in 
Eastern Poland. - - 
He was over fifty, but he 
could neither read nor write, 
and he would never believe 
that the Earth is a globe. 

But he adored his horses, 
and people believed that he 
knew the secret of animal 
languages. There wasn’t a 
horse so wild but it would 
follow Peter like a lamb when 
he whistled to it. Some 
farmers thought it uncanny. 

It happened that Peter 
went with my father to town.. 
He loved to go to town, and 
used to walk among the old- 
fashioned horse-carriages and 
talk to the horses. 


© & 

But Father wanted to give 
a' treat to Old Peter, so he 
gave him some money and 
sent him to the theatre to 
hear a good opera. He ex¬ 
plained to Peter all he had to 
do. Peter was beaming with 
joy. He polished his top 
boots, greased his whiskers, 
and off he went to the opera, 
for the first time in his life. 

“ How did you like the 
theatre ? ” my father asked 
him next day. 

“ Oh, sir,” exclaimed Peter, 
and his eyes lit up with joy, 
“it was Heaven, God, and 
Angels! It wasn’t earthly 
life.” And he began, his 
story of how he went to the 
theatre and saw the beautiful 


OLD PETER ON THE THRESHOLD 


staircase with the lovely soft 
carpets. He didn’t dare to 
tread on them, so he tiptoed 
along the edge. 

He got into a wide corridor 
full of beautiful ladies and 
gentlemen, he said. He offered 
them the' money he was 
carrying for the ticket, but 
they -smiled sweetly and re¬ 
fused to take it. After a 
while they all disappeared, 
and Old Peter could hear some 
lovely distant music and sing¬ 
ing, He sat on the floor, leaned 
against the wall and listened. 

After some time the ladies 
and gentlemen came out 
again and again. Then some¬ 
body in the distance began 
to sing. At last the ladies 


and gentlemen put on their 
hats and coats and went home, 
followed by Old Peter, who 
was still in a rapture.” 

“ They didn’t want to take 
even a penny for all that joy 
I had,” he said. 

Old Peter is dead now. He 
went to his heaven, where he 
can watch that “flat piece of 
land ” called Earth and listen 
to the music of the stars. ' 

He was poor and ignorant, 
and yet he was richer and 
wiser than many of those who 
live in prosperity and have 
for their own the wisdom of all 
the past ages. They grumble 
and are unhappy; but Peter 
found Heaven sitting in the 
corridor of an Opera House. 


Protect ? 
your 

.Throat. 


The ‘Ailenburys’ Glycerine & 
Black Currant Pastilles are 
manufactured from pure gly¬ 
cerine and the fresh juice of 
choice ripe black currants by a 
special process which conserves 
the full value and flavour of the 
fruit. They have a demulcent 
and mildly astringent effect, 
most useful in allaying simple 
irritations of the throat. 

llenbunys* 

f Glycerine & Black. Currants 

kgAS TILLES 

dissolve slowly and uniformly, 
and have a delicious, slightly 
acidulous flavour which is most 
refreshing. 

Your Chemist stocks them 

IN TINS 

2 oz., 8d. 8 oz., 2/3 

4 oz., 1/3 1 lb., 4/3 

Allen & Hanburys Ltd 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C3. 


DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 





Will you help this baby 
and his many brothers and sisters P 
Nearly 

8, 000 

' children being supported. 

Will you feed 
one of these children 
for ten days ? 

10s. 

will do this. 

74 Children were admitted in 
the first week of this year 

Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr, Barnardo’s 
Homes Food Fund ” and crossed, may be sent 
to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 8 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.i, 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission 
ian Post. Subscription ltatcs: inland and Abroad, 11s. a year; 5s. 6d. for six months. It can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from these Agents; Aust " * ” . 
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